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U.S. Continues Presentation of Western Peace Plan 
in Second Week of Foreign Ministers Conference 


Statements by Secretary Herter? 


STATEMENT OF MAY 18 


The Government of the United States attaches 
the greatest value to a just and enduring peace 
settlement with Germany. Ever since the termi- 
nation of hostilities in 1945 the United States has 
steadfastly sought to bring about such a settle- 
ment. 

The record on this score is clear and unequiv- 
ocal. At the first meeting of the second session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers (Paris, 1946) 
Secretary of State Byrnes suggested that a special 
commission be appointed to consider a German 
peace treaty. On May 15, 1946, he proposed the 
appointment of special deputies to prepare a 
draft peace settlement for Germany which the 
Council could submit to a peace conference to be 
convened on November 12, 1946. At the third 
Council of Foreign Ministers session (New York, 
1946) Secretary Byrnes insisted that the Council 
should immediately appoint its deputies for 
Germany and that these deputies should explore 
the problem prior to the Moscow session. 

The United States continued to press for the 
conclusion of a peace settlement with Germany at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers at Paris in 1949. 
Renewed efforts were made at the Berlin discus- 
sions in 1954 and at Geneva in 1955. The position 
consistently taken by the United States in favor 
of a final peace settlement with Germany is thus 
a matter of public record. 

Throughout this long period the great concern 
of the United States has been that a peace settle- 


For statements made by Mr. Herter during the first 
week of the Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva, 
together with the text of the Western peace plan and the 
announcement of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of 
June 1, 1959, p. 775. 
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ment with Germany shall truly be all that its 
name implies—the establishment by solemn inter- 
national undertakings of relationships between a 
free and united Germany and the other nations 
of the world which will promote peace upon 
earth. A settlement which is not designed to 
achieve this result would be a fraud upon the 
hopes of mankind. 

All of these efforts on the part of the United 
States to bring about a definitive peace settlement 
with Germany were frustrated by the intransi- 
gent attitude of the Soviet Union. In particular, 
the constructive proposals of the United States 
were brought to naught by the continued refusal 
of the Soviet Union to fulfill its solemn obligation 
to join with the Western allies in bringing about 
the reunification of Germany and the establish- 
ment of an all-German government, freely chosen 
by the German people. 


Considerations for Formulation of Treaty Terms 


In considering the feasibility of a “peace 
treaty” with Germany we must keep in mind 
certain fundamental considerations which must 
underlie any formulation of specific treaty terms. 
The United States on December 11, 1941, declared 
war on Nazi Germany and thereafter engaged in 
a major conflict with that state. Nazi Germany 
capitulated unconditionally in 1945. 

At all times, prior to the capitulation, the Nazi 
government of Germany was the government of 
all of Germany. 

It is the position of the United States that 
under international law the international entity 
known as Germany remains in existence, notwith- 
standing what has happened since 1945 as an 
incident of Four Power occupation. The Govern- 
ment of the United States does not consider, and 
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will not admit, that Germany as an international 
entity is permanently divided into new and sep- 
arate states, as was the case of Austria after 
World War I. 

It is undeniable that a peace treaty necessarily 
connotes a final settlement of the problems en- 
gendered by war, such as frontiers, treaty obliga- 
tions, claims and debts, and the like. It was the 


international entity known as Germany with | 


which the United States was at war and with 
which it has outstanding problems. Accordingly, 
any “final settlement,” so far as our Governments 
are concerned, must await the establishment of a 
government which can act for and bind Germany 
as a whole. 

Conversely, since the United States was never 
at war with the Federal Republic of Germany nor 
with the so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
lic,” any “peace treaty” or definitive settlement 
with such portions of Germany, whether individ- 
ually or collectively, could not be a final peace 
treaty with Germany. 

To hold otherwise would be to recognize in 
effect the permanent partition of Germany. 

The Bonn conventions entered into by the 
Western Powers and the German Federal Re- 
public are in no way inconsistent with the position 
of the United States I have just set forth. The 
United States participated in the Bonn conven- 
tions because it considered that the people of West 
Germany should be permitted to assume as nor- 
mal an international role as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. It appears on the face of the Bonn 
conventions that they constitute merely an effort 
to achieve an interim solution to the problem 
resulting from the lack of a definitive peace treaty. 

Specifically, in the Bonn conventions it is made 
clear that these arrangements are of an interim 
nature pending a final peace settlement. While 
the Federal Republic is recognized as having the 
full authority of a sovereign over its own internal 
and external affairs, the three Western Powers 
retain all the rights and responsibilities exercised 
or held by them relating to Berlin and Germany 
as a whole, including reunification of Germany 
and a peace settlement. 

It should be noted also that a similar reserva- 
tion was made by the Soviet Government in its 
arrangements of September 20, 1955, with the so- 
called German Democratic Republic, 

Why, it may be asked, cannot the United States 
negotiate and enter into a peace treaty of the 
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nature proposed by the Soviet Union, in which it 
is suggested that “Germany” be represented by 
the German Federal Republic and the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, pending establish- 
ment of an all-German government? The answer 
is clear and fundamental. The German Federal 
Republic and the so-called German Democratic 
Republic do not, either separately or in combina- 
tion, constitute an all-German government author- 
ized to act for and bind the international entity 
known as Germany. That can be done only by an 
all-German government, freely chosen by the Ger- 
man people. 

True, the Soviet Union in its proposal pays lip 
service to the principle that any peace settlement, 
to be worthy of the name, must be with the whole 
of Germany, by the patent device of referring to 
“Germany” as the contracting party to the treaty. 
But the “Germany” of the Soviet proposal is a 
nonentity, and the only real parties are the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the so-called German 
Democratic Republic. 

Quite aside from the question of recognition of 
the so-called German Democratic Republic—and 
the United States wishes to reiterate that it has 
no intention of recognizing the so-called German 
Democratic Republic as representative of any part 
of the German people—it is only by closing one’s 
eyes to reality that one is able to regard the “Ger- 
many” of the Soviet proposal as anything of sub- 
stance. 

For example, the widely divergent views of the 
German Federal Republic and the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic are matters of common 
knowledge. Yet article 3 of the Soviet draft 
“treaty” provides :? 


The Allied and Associated States recognize the full 
sovereignty of the German people over Germany, includ- 
ing the territorial waters and airspace. 


Sovereignty of a State Is Indivisible 


In international relations the sovereignty of a 
state is one and indivisible. The concept of “two 
existing German states” representing the indivis- 
ible sovereignty of the German people is unac- 
ceptable, both in legal and in political theory, and 
would be wholly unworkable in practice. Who, 
it may be asked, will represent a sovereign “Ger- 
many” or “the German people” in other capitals 
or in the United Nations? To whom will the 


* For text, see ibid., Mar. 9, 1959, p. 337. 
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other signatories of the treaty look for fulfill- 
ment of the obligations of “Germany” under the 
Soviet proposal ? 

Article 4 places upon Germany the obligation 
to solve international disputes by peaceful means 
and forbids it to extend any aid or support to 
another state or group of states violating inter- 
national peace and security. 

What would be the result if the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic extended aid to a state 
which was violating international peace? Would 
not the Federal Republic of Germany be under 
an obligation to prevent such support? The Fed- 
eral Republic might well be required, in view 
of the unconditional nature of the obligation 
which is placed upon “Germany” not to extend 
aid or support in such circumstances, io take meas- 
ures to disassociate itself from the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. In view of conditions 
under which it is likely to be enforced this article 
could well serve as a threat to international peace 
and security rather than a safeguard against vio- 
lations thereof. 

The Soviet draft treaty contains, all told, some 
48 articles, and in one article after another the 
same series of problems arises. Upon what en- 
tity does a particular obligation rest? To what 
entity does a particular right accrue? How are 
rights and obligations to be carried out? How 
are violations thereof to be treated? It is clearly 
not necessary to go through the entire draft speci- 
fying the vast number of problems which are in- 
herent in this Soviet proposal. The obvious prob- 
lems stemming from the articles which have been 
discussed afford ample illustration of the point 
that this treaty proposal, purely from the prac- 
tical point of view, would not lead to a settle- 
ment of the German problem but instead would 
create a host of new problems. 

The only sound disarmament program is one 
which is generally applicable, is not directed in 
a discriminatory manner against a single state, 
and is backed by meaningful and enforceable 
measures to insure its accomplishment. 

At the Foreign Ministers meeting in Berlin in 
1954, Secretary of State Dulles, in discussing the 
unhappy consequences of the Treaty of Versailles, 
stated : * 

From that experiment, those who truly and wisely 


seek peace have learned that no great nation is made 
harmless by subjecting it to discriminations so that it 


* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 179. 
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cannot be an equal in the family of nations. Restrictions 
such as were imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
as are implicit in the Soviet proposals of yesterday, 
merely incite a people of vigor and of courage to strive 
to break the bonds imposed upon them and thereby to 
demonstrate their sovereign equality. . 

This wise counsel is equally applicable to the 
current Soviet proposals respecting the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace with Germany. The 
United States has studied the draft peace treaty 
with Germany which was attached to the Soviet 
note of January 10, 1959,‘ with great care in the 
hope that it might open a path to the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace settlement. Had it 
in fact done so, the United States would have 
welcomed it. But the Soviet proposal instead 
holds the seeds of future discord and conflict. 


STATEMENT OF MAY 20 


This conference is now well into its second 
week. It is most appropriate that we review our 
respective positions in the light of our objectives 
here. We are in Geneva to seek positive agree- 
ments on the German question; to narrow the dif- 
ferences between us; and thus to make constructive 
proposals for discussions in a possible summit 
meeting. 

The United States delegation has come here 
with the high purpose of engaging in serious and 
meaningful negotiations. We have repeatedly 
stated that, if developments here justify it, we 
will ve ready to participate in a summit meeting; 
otherwise, not. 

What was the occasion for our coming together 
at this time? All the world knows that there 
has been no change in the situation relating to 
Berlin since 1949, when the Soviet Union sol- 
emnly reaffirmed its undertakings with respect to 
access to that city. The real occasion for this 
meeting was a series of notes from the Soviet 
Union beginning in November 1958 demanding 
discussions with respect to the problems of Ber- 
lin and a peace treaty with Germany and making 
certain proposals with respect to those problems. 
The counterproposals of the three Western Powers 
were requested in these notes and in numerous 
public statements by Soviet officials. 

In reply the Government of the United States 
indicated its willingness to meet here in Geneva 
to discuss “questions relating to Germany includ- 


‘For text, see ibid., Mar. 9, 1959, p. 333. 





ing a peace treaty with Germany and the ques- 
tion of Berlin.” 

The Western peace plan was formulated in the 
light of these exchanges. It was formulated in 
the light of positions repeatedly taken and reaf- 
firmed by the Soviet Union. It constitutes an en- 
tirely serious attempt to reach an accommodation 
between the positions taken by the Soviet Union 
on the one hand and the three Western Powers 
on the other in the fall of 1955. 

We take particular exception to Mr. Gromyko’s 
charge that the Western peace plan was formu- 
lated with the objective of reaching disagreement, 
rather than agreement, here. This is an unusual 
charge of bad faith to inject into a conference 
such as this. The falsity of that charge is dem- 
onstrated by the judgment of the peoples through- 
out the world, who have hailed the Western peace 
plan as a sober and constructive effort to accom- 
plish a relaxation of tensions through negotia- 
tions. 

When the Western peace plan was presented, 
however, that peace plan was rejected out of hand 
by the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. 


Gromyko. Instead of examining the Western | 


peace plan on its merits, Mr. Gromyko brushed it 
aside and reiterated his call for an immediate 
peace treaty with a divided Germany and the 
withdrawal of all protective forces from West 
Berlin. 

Let us look into the merits of Mr. Gromyko’s 
objections to the Western peace plan. First, he 
assails it as a “big pile,” a “solid knot,” a “Gor- 
dian knot,” of unrelated and difficult proposals 
which were put forward in a package in order to 
preclude, rather than to facilitate, agreement 
here. 


Question of Berlin 


What are the facts? Let us first take up the 
Berlin question. The Soviet Union said that it 
wanted to discuss the problem of Berlin. Any- 
one with the slightest knowledge of geography 
knows that Berlin is one city, not two, and that 
the existing division between East and West Ber- 
lin is, of necessity, artificial and temporary. Ac- 
cordingly the Western peace plan included a pro- 
posal for the reunification of Berlin. I wish to 
emphasize here that Berlin, though surrounded by 
the territory of the so-called German Democratic 
Republic, is not located on the territory of the 
German Democratic Republic nor is it a part of 
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that territory. From the beginning, as deter- 
mined by agreements to which the Soviet Union 
was a party, the Greater Berlin area was excluded 
from the Soviet Zone and made a special area for 
Four Power occupation. 

The Western peace plan proposes that Berlin 
be reunified by self-determination on the part of 
its inhabitants. This would, indeed, be a deter- 
mination by the Germans themselves. And it 
should apply to the reunification of Berlin as well 
as to the reunification of Germany. The Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, says: “We are 
not opposed to elections, but it is up to the Ger- 
mans themselves—the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and Federal Republic of Germany—to solve 
this problem.” 

Is it not entirely clear by now that this is 
merely a formula for avoiding free elections? All 
the world knows well that free elections in Berlin, 
as well as throughout Germany, can only be as- 
sured by the supervision of the Four Powers or 
some other form of international objective super- 
vision. 


Question of Reunification and Peace Treaty 

It is further recognized throughout the world 
that a lasting settlement of the Berlin problem 
can be brought about only when Germany is re- 
unified and Berlin is permitted to resume its 
rightful status as the capital of a reunified Ger- 
many. Accordingly the Western peace plan con- 
tained proposals to bring this about after a stipu- 
lated period through the holding of free elections 
in all of Germany. With due regard to the So- 
viet Union’s insistence that the present moment 
is not propitious for free all-German elections, the 
Western peace plan contemplates an intermediate 
period in which an all-German committee would 
prepare the basis for such elections. As a major 
concession on the part of the three Western Pow- 
ers, in the light of the relative populations of the 
two parts of Germany, this all-German commit- 
tee would consist of 25 representatives of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and 10 representatives of 
the so-called German Democratic Republic, and 
its actions would be taken by a three-fourths ma- 
jority vote. In other words, neither side would 
have a dominating vote in the committee. This 
would not constitute an absorption of the German 
Democratic Republic, as the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister charges. 
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Indeed, the Western peace plan makes provision 
for alternate election laws in the event that no 
such draft law is formulated by the committee 
within 1 year. The group of members from the 
Federal Republic, on the one hand, and the group 
of members from the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic, on the other, would each formu- 
late a draft law approved by a majority of its 
members. These draft laws would then be sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite as alternatives. In order 
for this draft to become law a majority of valid 
votes in each of the two parts of Germany would 
be required. Here again is a provision in the 
Western peace plan which precludes any domina- 
tion of one part of Germany by the other. 

‘The Soviet Foreign Minister’s only answer is 
to restate the Soviet Union’s insistence upon an 
immediate peace treaty with a divided Germany, 
under which the question of German reunification 
would be deferred indefinitely. Everyone knows 
that under this proposal reunification would be 
as unlikely as Mr. Khrushchev’s “whistling 
shrimp.” 

I suggest that an appropriate title for the pack- 
age put forward by Mr. Gromyko is not “Soviet 
draft peace treaty with Germany” but rather “So- 
viet treaty for the permanent partition of Ger- 
many.” 

Now Mr. Gromyko says that, if we enter into 
a peace treaty with a divided Germany, this will 
facilitate the reunification of Germany. I should 
like to have Mr. Gromyko explain the trend of 
his thought on this subject, because in my view 
the results of such action by the Four Powers 
would be precisely the opposite. This appears to 
be confirmed by the admission by Mr. Gromyko 
that what he is proposing here is that we divide 
Germany in the same manner as Austria-Hun- 
gary was divided after World War I. Certainly 
that did not prove to be a road to reunification. 

On the other hand, let us look at what the 
package put forward by the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister contains. As the Foreign Minister of France 
has pointed out, article 22 of the draft Soviet 
“peace treaty” with Germany deals specifically 
with the question of German reunification. Even 
if this is only lip service to the principle of re- 
unification, I am unable to understand why the 
Soviet Foreign Minister objects to the Western 
allies’ suggestion that German unification is of 
necessity a consideration that must be taken into 
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account in dealing with a solution of the problem 
of Germany. 

Let us contrast the position Foreign Minister 
Gromyko now takes with that taken by Mr. Molo- 
tov, former Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
at San Francisco in 1955. At that time Mr. Molo- 
tov insisted upon reunification through free elec- 
tions, stating, 

As far as our proposals, the proposals of the Soviet 
Union, concerning the reunification of Germany are con- 


‘cerned, we hold the following view: The regime prevail- 


ing at present in Eastern Germany should, of course, 
not be extended to a united Germany any more than 
should be the regime existing in Western Germany. 
What regime is to exist and will exist in a reunified 
Germany—that is a matter which the German people 
will have to decide for themselves in all-German free 
elections. 


The day before yesterday I expressed the views 
of the United States delegation on the Soviet 
Union’s proposal for a so-called “peace treaty” 
with a divided Germany and explained why any 
such proposal is wholly unacceptable to my Gov- 
ernment. I see no need to dwell any further upon 
the concept of a “peace treaty” with a divided 
Germany, for it will settle nothing except the 
permanent or semipermanent partition of that 
great country. 


Question of European Sec:rity 

As I have previously noted, the Western peace 
plan also contained proposals directed to the 
maintenance of European security. It did so in 
part because of the insistence of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives in 1955 that the problems of Germany 
and of European security were inextricably linked 
and their repeated demand that the Western al- 
lies pay heed to such insistence. Now the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union professes not to 
understand the linkage between these two related 
problems. 

Let us consider this inability of Mr. Gromyko 
to understand the linkage between the problem 
of Germany and the problem of European secu- 
rity. For this purpose let us glance at the so- 
called “peace treaty” into which the Soviet Union 
wishes to have us enter with a divided Germany. 
We find there in articles such as numbers 28, 29, 
and 30 the Soviet Union’s own ideas of measures 
designed to insure European security in juxta- 
position with the Soviet Union’s own ideas of a 
correct solution of the German problem. How 
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is it possible for Mr. Gromyko to object to exactly 
the same type of linkage between these two re- 
lated problems in the Western peace plan ? 

True it is that the so-called Soviet “peace 
treaty” concedes the right of Germany to have 
armed forces for defense. But what does this 
really mean? The other provisions of the treaty 
isolate Germany and preclude it from exercising 
its right of “collective security” guaranteed by 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. Cer- 
tainly the isolated German forces under the So- 
viet “peace treaty” would have no capability of 
defending Germany against the Soviet Union 
with its massive military capabilities. 

We make no apology for including in the West- 
ern peace plan measures of disarmament, to which 
the Soviet delegation has taken such strong objec- 
tion. Here again the connection is obvious and 
does not require detailed explanation. European 
security cannot be insured merely by limiting the 
armed forces of Germany or the armed forces of 
other states located in Germany. If there is to 
be any real relaxation of tension in Europe it is 
essential that there be a limitation upon the mili- 
tary forces and armaments of all major European 
states, including the Soviet Union. Conversely, 
the United States recognized that it would be 
improbable that the Soviet Union would consent 
to limitations upon its forces and armaments 
unless comparable limitations were applied to the 
armed forces and armaments of the United States. 
It is apparent, therefore, that such general limita- 
tions on forces and armaments fall naturally into 
a peace plan designed to settle the problems of 
Berlin, of Germany, and of European security. 
We wish to emphasize, however, that it is not the 
objective of the three Western Powers to pose 
general disarmament as a sine gua non of reunifica- 
tion or to insist that the reunification of Germany 
must be coincident with general disarmament 
measures, 

It is obvious, of course, that disarmament dis- 
cussions would be facilitated if some relaxation 
of tensions could be secured through the settle- 
ment of outstanding political issues. 

Why is it, may we again ask, that the Soviet 
Union is today brusquely rejecting a Western 
peace plan carefully tailored to meet concerns ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Union respecting the West- 
ern proposals of 1955? Why does the Soviet 
Union now insist that German reunification be 
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carried out only by the German Federal Repub- 
lic and the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public? Why has the Soviet Union rejected any 
linkage between German reunification and Euro- 
pean security, when it insisted upon such linkage 
in 1955, with Mr. Khrushchev in the forefront of 
that insistence ? 

The answers are clear, particularly in the light 
of the Soviet Union’s insistence upon an immedi- 
ate “peace treaty” with a divided Germany and 
its refusal to consider such a modest step forward 
as the reunification of Greater Berlin. In 1955, 
apparently, the Soviet Union, while not wanting 
German unification, believed that there was a 
serious possibility of the reunification of Ger- 
many and therefore was reasonably concerned 
that such reunification be accomplished only in 
such a fashion as to protect the Soviet Union’s 
security interests. Now, apparently, the Soviet 
Union considers that its security interests are 
better protected by perpetuating the partition of 
Germany. If that is the case, it would be better 
to state it frankly. We cannot accept any such 
position, and we seriously urge the Soviet dele- 
gation to reconsider. It is the teaching of history 
that the artificial partition of a strong and vigor- 
ous people can only result in disaster for those 
that stand in the way of their reunification. Only 
the whole German people can be entrusted with 
the task of determining the future of the German 
nation. Until the Soviet Union recognizes these 
self-evident facts and cooperates to this end, 
there will never be a solution of the German 
problem or the problem of European security. 


No Compromise With Principles 


The Western allies have gone far in their effort 
to meet the preoccupations of the Soviet Union, 
but there can be no compromise with funda- 
mental principles. We are prepared reluctantly 
to agree to defer German reunification a little 
longer, as the Western peace plan reveals, but we 
are not prepared to give it up, as would be the 
case if we were to agree to an immediate peace 
treaty with a divided Germany. 

Insofar as the Germans are concerned, the 
Western peace plan makes ample provision for 
their participation in the reunification process. 
Even the officials from the so-called German 
Democratic Republic can have their place on the 
all-German committee under conditions which 
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will not permit the representatives of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to impose their will, despite 
the numerical superiority of the free West Ger- 
mans. 

Our proposals on European security and dis- 
armament are reasonable and progressive and 
they deserve the close attention of the Soviet 
delegation rather than being brushed aside as 
unworthy of discussion. 

The process of negotiation is one of attempting 
to find a reasonable accommodation between op- 
posing views. The Western peace plan consti- 
tutes an earnest and carefully thought out effort 
to do just that. The Soviet proposals, on the 
other hand, because in reality they call for an 
indefinite division of Germany and a withdrawal 
from West Berlin of the forces on which the 
people of that city depend for their protection, 
constitute a long step backward from the posi- 
tions taken by the Soviet Union in 1955. They 
are, moreover, inconsistent with the oft-repeated 
suggestion by the Soviet Union that it will co- 
operate with the Western allies in an effort to 
relax tensions. As all know, tensions are the 
result, not the cause, of disagreements among 
states. 

We call upon the Soviet delegation to cooperate 
to this end and to engage in serious discussions 
of our proposals in the days to come. 


President Urges Soviet Premier 
To Accept Test Control Measures 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, together with 
a statement made on May 16 by James C. Hag- 
erty, Press Secretary to the President. 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 
White House (Denver, Colo.) press release dated May 16 
May 5, 1959 
Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have your reply to my 
communication of April thirteenth in which I 
suggested ways in which we might move more 
rapidly toward the achievement of a lasting 
agreement for the discontinuance of nuclear 
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weapons tests under adequately safeguarded con- 
ditions.’ 

I do not disagree with your statement of the 
need to conclude a treaty which would provide for 
the cessation of all types of nuclear weapons tests 
in the air, underground, under water, and at high 
altitudes. This is the objective I proposed last 
August,’ which my representatives at Geneva have 
sought since the beginning of negotiations there,’ 
and which in my most recent letter I reaffirmed as 
the goal of the United States. I sincerely hope 
that your affirmation of this objective will prove 
to mean that you would now be willing to accept 
the essential elements of control which would 
make this possible. 

You refer to the possibility mentioned by Prime 
Minister Macmillan for carrying out each year a 
certain previously determined number of inspec- 
tions. I have also been informed that your rep- 
resentative at the Geneva Conference has formally 
proposed that agreement be reached on the carry- 
ing out annually of a predetermined number of 
inspections, both on the territory of the Soviet 
Union and on the territories of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and their possessions. In 
keeping with our desire to consider all possible 
approaches which could lead to agreement for 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests with ef- 
fective control, the United States is prepared to 
explore this proposal through our representatives 
in the negotiations at Geneva. In particular it 
will be necessary to explore the views of the So- 
viet Government on the voting arrangements un- 
der which this and other essential elements of con- 
trol will be carried out, the criteria which will 
afford the basis for inspection, and the arrange- 
ments which you would be prepared to accept to 
assure timely access to the site of unidentified 
events that could be suspected of being nuclear ex- 
plosions. It will be necessary to know, also, the 
scientific basis upon which any such number of 
inspections would be determined and how it would 
be related to the detection capabilities of the con- 
trol system. I have noted your understanding 
that these inspections would not be numerous. 
The United States has not envisaged an unlim- 
ited number of inspections, but adheres to the con- 


*For the Apr. 13-23 exchange, see BULLETIN of May 
18, 1959, p. 704. 

* Tbid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 

* For background, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 700. 





cept that the number should be in appropriate 
relationship to scientific facts and detection capa- 
bilities. 

As I stated in my last communication, if you 
are prepared to change your present position on 
the veto, on procedures for on-site inspection, and 
on early discussion of concrete measures for high 
altitude detection, we can proceed promptly in 
the hope of concluding the negotiation of a com- 
prehensive agreement for suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. I hope that your position on these 
basic issues will change sufficiently to make this 
possible. 

There are reports that your representative in 
Geneva has given some reason for thinking the 
Soviet Government may be prepared to modify 
its approach regarding these questions. If this 
should prove not to be the case, however, I could 
not accept a situation in which we would do 
nothing. In that event I would wish to urge your 
renewed consideration of my alternative propo- 
sal. It is that starting now we register and put 
into effect agreements looking toward the per- 
manent discontinuance of all nuclear weapons tests 
in phases, expanding the agreement as rapidly as 
corresponding measures of control can be incor- 
porated in the treaty. I would again propose that 
toward this end we take now the first and readily 
attainable step of an agreed suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere up to the greatest 
height to which effective controls can under pres- 
ent circumstances be extended. 

In my communication of April thirteenth, I 
suggested that the first phase of such an agree- 
ment should extend to the altitude for which 
controls were agreed upon by the Geneva Confer- 
ence of Experts last summer.‘ We would wel- 
come discussions of the feasibility at the present 
time of extending the first phase atmospheric 
agreement to higher altitudes and our representa- 
tives in the present negotiations at Geneva are 
prepared to discuss the technical means for con- 
trolling such an agreement. 

It is precisely because of my deep desire for a 
complete discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
that I urge again that you either accept the meas- 
ures of control that will make such agreement 
possible now or, as a minimum, that you join now 
in the first step toward this end which is within 


“For text of the experts’ report, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, 
p. 453. 
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our reach. Such a step would assure that no time 
will be lost in setting up the elements of the 
system already substantially agreed and in stop- 
ping all tests that can be brought under control. 
While this is being done our negotiators would 
continue to explore the problems involved in ex- 
tending the agreement to other weapon tests as 
quickly as adequate controls can be devised and 


agreed upon. 
Sincerely, 


Dwicet D. E1seNHOWER 


His Excellency 
Nreita S. KurvusHcHev 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Moscow 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV TO THE PRESIDENT 


Official translation 


Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: Your answer to my communica- 
tion to you of April 23rd of this year has been received. 
The Soviet Government expresses its satisfaction in re- 
gard to the statement of the Government of the United 
States to the effect that the latter does not object to the 
conclusion of a treaty which would contemplate the cessa- 
tion of all types of nuclear weapons tests—in the air, 
underground, under water, and at high altitudes—and 
that such an agreement is the aim of the United States. 
In this respect I would like to tell you, Mr. President, 
that the Soviet Government has always considered and 
continues to consider that it is precisely such a solution 
which would fully correspond to the task of preventing 
the development of new and ever more destructive types 
of nuclear weapons, and of removing the danger derived 
from atomic radiation emanating from explosions of such 
weapons. 

The Soviet Government notes with satisfaction the 
readiness of the Government of the United States to study 
the proposal concerning the carrying out, on a yearly 
basis, of a certain previously determined number of in- 
spections both on the territory of the Soviet Union and 
on the territories of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and their 
possessions, if the indications of the instruments of con- 
trol posts give evidence of the presence of phenomena 
which might be suspected of being nuclear explosions. 
We continue to be of the opinion that this proposal con- 
stitutes a good basis for a solution of the most difficult 
problem—the problem of sending inspection teams for 
investigations on the spot. Obtaining agreement on this 
proposal would open the way to the conclusion of an 
accord on the cessation of all types of tests. 

With respect to the question raised by you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to the control of the observance of the agree- 
ment on the cessation of tests, and to the opinion of the 
Soviet Government in respect to the procedure of voting 
which would determine the implementation of the more 
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important elements of such control, I should like to bring 
the following to your attention: We consider that agree- 
ment on a previously determined number of visits of in- 
spection teams precludes the necessity of voting or of 
obtaining agreement on that question within the control 
commission or within any other organization. The sense 
of our proposal consists precisely in such an elimination 
of the question of the so-called “veto” in regard to send- 
ing inspection teams on the spot. Inspection teams 
could, for instance, be sent, within the limitations of the 
agreed number of visits, upon the request of any of the 
initial parties to the agreement on the cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests, that is to say: the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., and Great Britain, in those cases where the 
indications of the instruments of control posts provide 
a basis for suspecting a phenomenon of being a nuclear 
explosion. We are ready to accept the obligation guar- 
anteeing opportune and unhampered access of the inspec- 
tion teams to the area within the territory of the Soviet 
Union in which there are observed phenomena suspected 
of being an atomic explosion, and to which an appro- 
priate party expresses the desire to send such teams. 

We note your statement that the United States does 
not contemplate an unlimited number of inspections and 
that you are taking into consideration our opinion, ac- 
cording to which such inspections should not be numerous. 
You write that the number of such inspections should be 
in definite conformity with scientific facts and opportuni- 
ties of detection. But I think that you will agree, Mr. 
President, that there is hardly any need to engage in a 
study of any criteria for solving such a simple and 
obvious problem as determining a specific number of 
visits of inspection teams. Disputes over criteria of this 
kind might be conducted endlessly, especially if one of 
the parties did not aim at concluding an agreement for 
the cessation of nuclear weapons tests. The Soviet 
Government considers that it might be possible to agree 
on a number of inspections which will fully guarantee 
the possibility of detecting violations of the agreement. 
In this connection in order to restrain countries which 
might be tempted to violate the agreement and conduct 
nuclear explosions secretly, no large number of in- 
spection visits would be necessary, of course. The agree- 
ment itself as to a specific number of such verifications 
will have a sobering effect on all governments which 
might be inclined to conduct concealed nuclear weapons 
tests. 

As far as the Soviet Government is concerned, we have 
solemnly stated and do state that even in advance we 
shall strictly adhere to the agreement and shall not 
violate the agreement concerning the cessation of tests, 
which will be signed by us. 

But we shall not object to having the question of the 
number of inspections according to agreement between 
the initial participants of the treaty revised, shall we 
say, once every two years, on the basis of the estimate of 
the experience of the work of the control organization. 

I do not think that voting on other questions pertain- 
ing to the activity of the control organization would be 
an obstacle to the conclusion of the agreement. It might 
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be agreed that the decision on the matter of appointing 
an administrator, for example, would be undertaken by 
agreement between the initial treaty members in the 
control commission, and you do not object to this either. 
We might be guided by the same principle in appointing 
the personnel of the control posts, inspection groups, etc. 

In your letter, Mr. President, you also raise the ques- 
tion of discussing in the very near future concrete meas- 
ures for the detection of explosions conducted at high alti- 
tudes. We agree that on the matter of the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests there would be conducted in a 
short time a technical discussion of concrete measures 
as to methods of detecting nuclear explosions at high 
altitudes on the basis of the conclusion of the Geneva 
meeting of experts, for the purpose of including such 
methods in the system of control. 

The Soviet Government, whose constant desire is the 
cessation of all types of nuclear weapons tests in any 
medium and for all time, which is in keeping with the 
interests of nations, is convinced that on the basis of the 
considerations set forth above it may be possible to find 
a solution to such problems as separate us, and sign 
such an agreement in the very near future. 

With sincere esteem, 


N. KHRUSHCHEV 


May 14, 1959 


STATEMENT BY MR. HAGERTY 


White House (Denver, Colo.) press release dated May 16 


The President did receive a letter from Premier 
Khrushchev. It came into Washington late yes- 
terday [May 15]. The President had a transla- 
tion this morning before he left Washington. 

The letter is now under study. It apparently 
seems to indicate some readiness on the part of 
Premier Khrushchev to negotiate. However, it 
is clear that there are parts of his letter that are 
not at all responsive to the President’s letter of 
May 5th, which is herewith released. 


Letters of Credence 


Czechoslovakia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, Miloslav Ruzek, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower on 
May 20. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 344. 





The Road to a Durable Peace 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


At this moment in our history, when negotia- 
tions between representatives of the free nations 
and of their chief antagonist are taking place 
in Geneva, we are reminded of the importance of 
demonstrating, even to those who may hate us, 
the broad spirit for which Saint Robert Bellar- 
mine was renowned. We know that in such a 
spirit lies the only road to a durable peace. 

Today it might be well to sketch the outlines 
as I see them of our world which, like that of 
Saint Robert Bellarmine, is so marked by turbu- 
lence and controversy. I would like to touch on 
some of our thoughts for meeting the challenges 
and risks we face and perhaps to suggest a few 
general principles of behavior, personal and na- 
tional, for dealing with an unpredictable and at 
times a dangerous situation. 

I have mentioned the talks at Geneva. These, 
as you know, are an important but not necessarily 
decisive episode of the turbulent postwar years. 
We would like to hope that these negotiations will 
prove a sort of watershed, a turning point, in the 
road toward a more peaceful world. They could 
be, but in the light of past disappointments we 
must keep our hopes modest and our defenses 
high. 

A survey of the way stations along the road 
to Geneva tells us much about what to hope for 
and what not to hope for in the present situation. 


U.S. and Soviet Positions on German Reunification 


It is still an open question as to why the Soviet 
Union chose this particular time to precipitate 


* Address made at Louisville, Ky., on May 13 (press 
release 826) when Mr. Murphy received from Bellarmine 
College the Bellarmine Medal, which is presented an- 
nually to a person in national or international affairs 
who exemplifies the virtues of justice, charity, and tem- 
perateness in dealing with difficult and controversial 


problems. 


the issues over Berlin and Germany. One may 
speculate that one purpose is to consolidate its 
position in Eastern Europe, and East Germany 
especially. No doubt the Kremlin leaders enter- 
tain anxieties and apprehensions regarding the 
solidity of their position in East Germany, which 
has become increasingly important to them for 
economic, political, and strategic reasons. No 
doubt the existence of over 2 million citizens in 
West Berlin who enjoy freedom from Communist 
dictation and the success of the free-enterprise 
system offer a disturbing contrast to the drab regi- 
mentation of East Berlin and East Germany gen- 
erally. No doubt the Soviet Union is apprehen- 
sive on the score that this awkward situation 
actually represents a danger to its entire East 
European satellite structure because of the ad- 
verse psychological impact on the Eastern Euro- 
pean population. West Berlin provides an escape 
route for thousands of refugees seeking freedom 
from Communist controls and is a thorny exhibit 
in their midst of the human values inherent in a 
free society and a free-enterprise system. 

No doubt the Soviet proposal for a separate 
peace treaty for East Germany, in contradiction 
of the doctrine of German political and economic 
unity to which the Soviet Union agreed at Pots- 
dam in 1945, is a desperate effort to reverse a 
trend unfavorable to its European aspirations. 
Soviet leaders have taken the public position that 
reunification of Germany is not desired by any- 
one. This harmonizes with their hope to per- 
petuate the status quo in East Germany and 
eventually to absorb the West Berlin population 
in what they describe as the Socialist camp. While 
we do not propose to disrupt the Eastern Euro- 
pean situation by forceful methods, we do not 
plan to participate in any project which has for 
its purpose the perpetuation of that situation. 
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We do not propose to lend ourselves to the present 
Soviet maneuver regarding a separate East 
German peace treaty. 

Whatever the opinion of the Soviet Union may 
be regarding German reunification, I would doubt 
that the wishes of the German people themselves 
can comfortably be ignored. The artificial di- 
vision of this country, which has existed during 
the past 14 years, is, I am sure, regarded by the 
vast majority of Germans as a temporary situ- 
ation which is bound to be rectified in time. 
No doubt they, as we, contemplate that this 
will be accomplished by peaceful and not by 
warlike methods. I am confident that the German 

‘people aspire to the re-creation of a united Ger- 
many which will occupy its rightful place among 
the family of nations, with whom it will live in 
peace and harmony. 

That is why we have favored in our relations 
with the German Federal Republic its close as- 
sociation with the several European organizations 
and the North Atlantic Alliance. Neither they 
nor we contemplate a revival of a footloose and 
fancy-free Germany dedicated to military adven- 
ture. I am sure such a thought would be as re- 
pugnant to any intelligent German as it would be 
to us. German participation in the North At- 
lantic Alliance is welcomed by us as a stabilizing 
influence in Europe, and we find in it a guarantee 
of peace within a framework of collective security. 


Tests of Free-World Determination 

We all distinctly remember that with the death 
of Stalin the bankruptcy of the absolute methods 
of that powerful leader became apparent. It was 
confirmed by Mr. Khrushchev’s attack against the 
so-called cult of personality, which was much ad- 
vertised at the Party Congress in Moscow in 1956. 
Even before this, however, there were intimations 
that the world would enter a new era of peaceful 
coexistence. Internationally the new phase be- 
gan with a summit conference at Geneva in 1955. 
Most of the arc of Asia was exposed to Com- 
munist blandishments and penetration, and this 
new policy extended to the Arab nations in the 
Middle East and had a certain appeal in the wave 
of nationalism which began to sweep over areas 
of Africa. 

In all of this evolution we should not under- 
estimate the strength of the close ties existing be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow. The last two Con- 
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gresses of the Communist Party in Moscow have 
illuminated that close and powerful alliance. 
When Peiping saw fit to create a crisis over the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu by opening 
an unexpected bombardment, Mr. Khrushchev 
was quick to voice the solidarity of Moscow and 
Peiping in this undertaking, although we might 
have doubted the Russian enthusiasm for this 
adventure, resulting as it did in dismal failure. 
It provided, however, another test of free-world 
determination, one of a series to which we will 
be exposed, I expect, from time to time. 

After the failure in the Far East we were faced 
by pressures in the Middle East, the wooing of 
the Arabs by the Soviet Union, offering at bar- 
gain rates economic and military assistance under 
the guise of promoting Arab nationalism. But 
the iron fist in the velvet glove is bound to be 
detected sooner or later, and there is apparent 
a certain disenchantment on the part of the Arabs, 
as well as many A fro-Asians, regarding the longer 
range Soviet objectives and methods. This does 
not leave us oblivious to the danger of Soviet 
infiltration, and, if we had been complacent, 
events in Iraq would have promptly dissipated 
our complacency. 

We have more recently been treated to the 
spectacle of Red China’s aggression in Tibet. 
This provides a classic example of the art of de- 
ception as practiced by orthodox communism, 
which entered into solemn agreements with the 
Dalai Lama to recognize the traditional autonomy 
of that area. We have witnessed another example 
of the duplicity to which that doctrine adapts it- 
self, an application of the old maxim that the end 
justifies the means. The flight of the Dalai Lama 
before the latest crude resort to military aggres- 
sion and brutal treatment of an innocent popula- 
tion has provoked worldwide indignation similar 
to that which followed the Hungarian tragedy 
in 1956. 

The tactics of our adversaries in the creation of 
a series of crises or at least critical situations vary 
from case to case. Undoubtedly they reflect a 
fundamental party doctrine that communism is 
to be promoted by constant struggle. The capi- 
talist world is to be harassed and if possible 
thrown off balance by resort to whatever form of 
attack is best adapted to a given situation, whether 
it be psychological warfare, economic pressures, 
internal subversion, or outright military ag- 
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For example, in the case of the present contro- 
versy over Berlin the original presentation has 
been a public declaration followed by an official 
note,? the wording and tone of which are that of 
an ultimatum. Since that time we have had a 
variety of expressions from Soviet leaders assur- 
ing us that an ultimatum was not intended, that 
these are merely proposals for negotiation, and 
that they would welcome our proposals. In con- 
sidering the Western position on the Berlin issue, 
it is to be remembered that Berlin does not exist 
in isolation but is closely related to the broader 
question of German reunification and European 
security. If Germany were reunified, the Berlin 
problem would be absorbed and disappear. 

The Soviet Union takes the position that the 
reunification of Germany can come about only 
through direct negotiation between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the so-called German 
Democratic Republic rather than on the basis of 
an agreement among the Four Powers responsi- 
ble for a German settlement. At the same time 
the Russians have steadfastly refused to permit 
the question of reunification to be brought directly 
to the German people by the process of free elec- 
tions. The East German regime, as we all know, 
was imposed on the German people by Soviet fiat 
and confirmed by the sham of elections based on 
a single-party system. In n° sense can it be con- 
sidered as an independent democratic regime 
freely chosen by the people. Its authority rests 
exclusively on Soviet military and party backing 
and control. For us to deal directly with this 
governmental sham and to cooperate in enabling 
the East German Communist organization to pen- 
etrate and eventually control the present free, 
independent, and prosperous West Germany 
would defeat the objectives of the free world in 
Europe. We do not propose to lend ourselves to 
a form of political suicide for Germany and for 


Europe. 


Disarmament Negotiations 


In our relations with the Soviet Union we have 
gained valuable perspective regarding the diffi- 
culty of negotiations with the Soviet Union in our 
efforts to achieve some progress on the limitation 
of arms. As you know, disarmament today is a 


For text of Soviet note of Nov. 27, 1958, and U.S. 
reply of Dec. 31, see BuLLeTIN of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
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complex, cloudy picture with a troubled history. 
Efforts to resolve the disarmament problem have 
been actively pursued in the postwar years, and 
in these efforts the United Nations has played a 
major role. It was in this forum that the United 
States, early in the postwar era, offered to share 
with the world its then total monopoly of nuclear 
power, but the Soviet refusal to cooperate blocked 
that plan. To give the disarmament problem 
urgent study on a priority basis the United Na- 
tions, in the early 1950’s, created a Disarmament 
Commission. The Commission in turn, in an 
effort to bring about speedy progress, created a 
Subcommittee, in which it was hoped that in this 
small working group the major powers could de- 
vise an agreed formula for disarmament. 

The Subcommittee met many times through- 
out the period from 1952 to 1957, but it was its 
extended meeting held for many months in Lon- 
don in 1957 that seemed finally to make unprece- 
dented progress toward an eventual solution of 
the disarmament problem. For a time the atti- 
tude of the Soviet representatives at that meeting 
appeared reasonable. Then suddenly the Soviet 
Union reversed itself and abruptly refused to con- 
tinue what had been viewed as hopeful negotia- 
tions. Immediately following its refusal to 
continue these negotiations the Soviet Union 
announced that it would boycott the Disarmament 
Commission and the Subcommittee until a for- 
mula was devised to give the Communist countries 
equal representation within the Disarmament 
Commission. The United States expressed its 
firm belief that the Commission must reflect, not 
the demands of any one group but the membership 
of the United Nations. After prolonged wran- 
gling the Commission, which has not met since the 
announced Soviet boycott, is now composed of all 
81 members of the United Nations.’ In the fu- 
ture Soviet participation in the Commission is 
expected. 

In early 1958, when it became clear that the 
Soviet attitude for the moment prevented further 
useful efforts to progress toward disarmament 
through the United Nations, the United States 
proposed a meeting of sc._ntists from both sides 
of the Iron Curtain to ascertain whether means 
could be agreed upon of detecting nuclear ex- 
plosions. These talks, which were held in Geneva, 


* For background, see ibid., Nov. 24, 1958, p. 837. 
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resulted last August in a technical report which 
made clear the fact that it was feasible to estab- 
lish a control system to police a test ban.* Pres- 
ident Eisenhower then immediately proposed a 
meeting at Geneva to negotiate an actual suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests.° These negotia- 
tions continue at Geneva and revolve around the 
Soviet refusal to agree to an effective and im- 
partial inspection system to assure compliance 
with the agreement reached.*® 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
prefer to move toward a comprehensive test ban 
as quickly as possible. However, Soviet insist- 
ence on the veto and reluctance regarding the 
practical features of inspection have prevented 
agreement up to now. It was in view of this 
reluctance that the United States and United 
Kingdom recently proposed that progress to date 
in the conference be consolidated by all three 
parties’ agreeing to a ban of tests within the 
atmosphere and under water as a first step, with 
outer-space and underground explosions and their 
inherent difficult political and technical problems 
left for continued consideration as the negotia- 
tions proceed.*’ As these problems were solved 
these types of tests would be incorporated in the 
initial agreement. The question of whether the 
Soviet Union is prepared to modify its position 
on the veto and other essential control require- 
ments so that progress can be made on an all- 
inclusive ban is now under active negotiation in 
Geneva. We hope they will so that a final, lasting 
agreement can be quickly reached. If they will 
not modify their position, we shall press again 
for a phased approach which would ban tests 
within the atmosphere now as we work toward 
an eventual total ban on all tests. 


Four Lessons Learned 

In speaking of our experience in dealing with 
representatives of the Soviet Union on the ques- 
tion of disarmament and other matters during 
the past 15 years it can safely be said that we 
have learned four general lessons: 


First, where agreements have not been self- 
enforcing or have not contained provisions for an 


* Tbid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452. 

* Tbid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 

*¥or background, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 700. 
"Tbid., p. 704. 
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enforcement mechanism, they have not been 
enforced. 

Second, the Soviet Union is capable of exploit- 
ing negotiations for other purposes than the 
reaching of a meaningful agreement. Their 
negotiations may simply contemplate a propa- 
ganda effect or a tactical disiraction or diversion 
from other issues. Communists, we find, are 
willing for tactical reasons to sign meaningless 
agreements which might influence a target nation 
or people to relax and lower their guard. 

In the third place, the disarmament record 
alone shows that Soviet representatives are tough, 
relentless bargainers, who make concessions only 
after they have exhausted every means of gaining 
advantage. They may use panic, discouragement, 
internal division, false hopes, or fatigue as weap- 
ons in the waging of diplomatic warfare. 

In the fourth place, the record shows that, in 
the few instances where there has been a mutual 
desire for agreement, meaningful agreements are 
reached. Where those agreements provide for 
means of enforcement, they have been enforced. 


Therefore we find that the prospect of eventual 
agreement, of a possible relaxation of tensions, 
is not hopeless and should not be abandoned. A 
decade and a half of negotiations has plowed 
much ground and explored msny possibilities. 
An early Greek philosopher, speaking of the 
answer to any difficult problem, said: “You must 
hope against hope or you will not find it.” John 
Foster Dulles put it this way: * “We must take as 
our working hypothesis that what is necessary is 
possible,” and his stouthearted example teaches 
us the soundness of that injunction. 

Negotiation is another area in which the exam- 
ple of Saint Robert Bellarmine serves us well. A 
spirit of justice, temperateness, and charity and 
the willingness he demonstrated to stand by his 
convictions—that attitude will also help us keep 
open the door to the eventual achievement of a 
firmer world peace. 


fran, a Loyal Free-World Ally 

One of the cardinal principles of our present 
foreign policy is that relating to collective secu- 
rity. It has become obvious to all that in the pres- 
ent world situation and due to the existence of un- 
conventional weapons of staggering destructive 


* Tbid., Aug. 12, 1957, p. 267. 
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potential it is impossible for any one nation to 
support, alone, the burden that is necessary in 
this test for survival. Therefore this country has 
entered into security agreements with over 40 
other nations and into a system of worldwide 
alliances. 

An outstanding example of a loyal and coura- 
geous free-world ally bordering on the Soviet 
Union is one of the world’s oldest monarchies— 
Iran. With some several centuries of experience 
with varying pressures from their large neighbor 
to the north, the Iranians have learned how to 
preserve their independence by demonstrating 
their willingness to cooperate as a neighbor with- 
out surrendering their rights to their own in- 
tegrity and independence. Soviet policies toward 
Iran, varying little in ultimate objective from 
those of czarist Russia, have alternated tactically 
between enticements and threats. Today the So- 
viet Union is embarked upon a massive propa- 
ganda campaign against Iran and its Govern- 
ment which in threadbare, familiar Communist 
jargon has at times amounted to virtual incite- 
ment to revolt. 

Whatever superficial attraction claims of So- 
viet devotion to the cause of the downtrodden, ex- 
ploited masses may have for the peoples of coun- 
tries more distant from the U.S.S.R., they ring 
hollow for Iranians, who recall Soviet attempts 
in 1945 and 1946 to set up a separate Communist 
state in the province of Azerbaijan supported by 
Soviet troops who refused to leave Iran following 
World War II in clear defiance of written obliga- 
tions to doso. 

Iran has announced to the world its intention 
to devote its own energies in cooperation with its 
neighbors to preserving its independence through 
membership in the purely defensive alliance 
known as the Baghdad Pact. The United States 
has on a number of occasions affirmed its intention 
to take appropriate steps to assist Iran to resist 
any aggression directed against that country. 
Most recently the United States reiterated its in- 
terest in Iran’s continued integrity through the 
conclusion on March 5, 1959, of a bilateral agree- 
ment which expressed our determination to con- 
tinue to assist Iran for this purpose as well as for 
the promotion of its economic development.®° 


* Ibid., Mar. 23, 1959, p. 416. 
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This is an example of democratic cooperation 
among countries united in a desire for a peace in | 
which the rights of all nations, large and small, 
are respected. 


Principles of Freedom 


I think it is important in our effort to win the 
peace to be alert to the dangers to our religious 
ideals and form of society and not to adopt a 
purely defensive attitude in the face of Com- 
munist dangers. In concentrating on anticom- 
munism we run the risk of neglecting the affirma- 
tive features of our own program and social 
evolution. We lend ourselves to a vast amount 
of free publicity of efforts by the leaders in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc to promote their ideology and 
atheistic approach to world problems. The cause 
of the free world would be advanced far more 
effectively if we would concentrate on the con- 
structive features of our own free-world pro- 
grams, the creation of better, more advanced 
standards of living, scientific and industrial 
progress, and the development of those spiritual 
values which are the background of our society. 
The impulse of our activity must not be merely 
reaction to Communist moves any more than we 
should permit ourselves to be paralyzed by fear 
of Communist attack or seduction by Communist 
blandishment. We live in a highly competitive 
universe, and the values on which we rely are 
being put to test daily. It is our responsibility 
to make those values attractive to the masses of 
our free-world populations in a way which will 
eliminate the temptation to yield to Communist 
propaganda by the discontented. 

President Eisenhower told the Nation in 
March * that 

We have lived and will continue to live in a period 


where emergencies manufactured by the Soviets follow 
one another like beads on a string. 


What the President was making clear is that the 
pressure we face is not an isolated event but a 
continuing process. We cannot end the pressure; 
but we will only increase it by yielding to it. 
Our policy for dealing with the total challenge 
of communism is based upon three broad princi- 


* Ibid., Apr. 6, 1959, p. 467. 
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ples. I suppose you might call them three 
principles of freedom. 

The first principle is to remove the profit from 
aggression. This can only be done by means of 
a realistic capability to penalize aggression and 
a fearless determination to use that capability if 
need be. We have such a capability now, and we 
intend to keep it. 

The second principle is to limit the opportunity 
of subversion. This is done by exercising our 
leadership to encourage political cooperation, to 
raise the standard of living for the masses, to 
improve social conditions and promote develop- 
ment trends among the free nations. Opportuni- 
ties for Communist advance are essentially nega- 
tive occurrences. They come about where freedom 
fails. Our best security lies in making sure that 
freedom does not fail. 

The third principle is to maintain the pressure 
for peace. Despite every rebuff and disappoint- 
ment we must continue, as we are continuing, with 
persistent and imaginative efforts to reduce East- 
West tensions, to demonstrate that aggression, as 
at Quemoy and Matsu, is not profitable, and to 
resolve the issues which threaten peace. 

These principles are interlocking. Military 
capability permits us to resort to diplomatic initia- 
tives and acts as a shield for constructive growth. 
Economic advance and political stability, in 
turn, provide firmer support for military defense 
and diplomatic bargaining power. 

And underlying the strength of these three 
principles of freedom is the foundation which can 
only be provided by strong and continuous public 
support. This support depends upon citizens 
who have a realistic understanding of the con- 
tinuing nature and the total nature of the Com- 
munist competition. It requires a deep faith in 
the values for which we stand and a capacity to 
communicate that faith. It requires a capacity 
to understand the needs of a changing world and 
the ability to adapt our policies and our lives to 
these changes. It requires a willingness to take 
risks in the cause of peace with honor. It requires 
immense patience, a willingness to share and sacri- 
fice. And above all it requires that spirit of 
justice, of temperateness, and of charity, in deal- 
ing with friends or with enemies, for which the 
memory of Saint Robert Bellarmine today, more 
than 500 years after his birth, is revered. 
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Tributes to John Foster Dulles 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State from 
1953 to 1959, died at Washington, D.C., on May 
24. Following are statements in tribute to him 
made by President Eisenhower, Secretary Herter, 
and Acting Secretary Dillon? 


President Eisenhower 
White House (Gettysburg, Pa.) press release dated May 24 


John Foster Dulles is dead. <A lifetime of labor 
for world peace has ended. His countrymen and 
all who believe in justice and the rule of law 
grieve at the passing from the earthly scene of 
one of the truly great men of our time. 

Throughout his life, and particularly during his 
eventful 6 years as Secretary of State, his courage, 
his wisdom, and his friendly understanding were 
devoted to bettering relations among nations. He 
was a foe only to tyranny. 

Because he believed in the dignity of men and 
in their brotherhood under God, he was an ardent 
supporter of their deepest hopes and aspirations. 
From his life and work, humanity will, in the 
years to come, gain renewed inspiration to work 
ever harder for the attainment of the goal of peace 
with justice. In the pursuit of that goal, he ig- 
nored every persona] cost and sacrifice, however 
great. 

We, who were privileged to work with him, have 
lost a dear and close friend as all Americans 
have lost a champion of freedom. United, we ex- 
tend to Mrs. Dulles, to her childr2n, and to all 
members of the Dulles family our prayers and 
deepest sympathy, and the assurance that in our 
memories will live affection, respect, and admira- 
tion for John Foster Dulles. 


Secretary Herter 
Press release 358 dated May 24 

The death of John Foster Dulles will sadden 
all peoples devoted to the cause of peace with 
justice. He was a great statesman, firmly dedi- 
cated to high principles, who worked incessantly 
to promote the national interests of the United 
States and a comity of law among nations. He 
truly gave his life in the service of his country. 


*Mr. Dillon was Acting Secretary of State in the ab- 
sence of Secretary Herter, who was attending the Foreign 
Ministers Conference at Geneva. 
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The policies for which he strove so valiantly will 
live on for the day of general acceptance. 

Those of us who had the privilege of working 
closely with him feel a sense of deep personal 
loss. I know I speak for all members of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service in 
saying that they too mourn his loss. 

I am hopeful that developments here in Geneva 
will permit of my returning for the funeral. 


Acting Secretary Dillon 
Press release 357 dated May 24 


The cause of freedom has suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of John Foster Dulles. He was a 
truly remarkable man whose intellectual powers, 
personal courage, and high moral integrity won 
him the respect and admiration of free men every- 
where. He will be sorely missed by all who be- 
lieve, as he so fervently believed, that a peaceful 
and stable world order can be achieved under 
liberty and justice if we steadfastly pursue polli- 
cies founded on the principle that “there is a rule 
of law which is above the rule of man.” 


U.S. Loan To Assist Finnish Bank 
To Finance Building of Small Ships 


Press release 355 dated May 22 

The United States on May 22 signed an agree- 
ment lending the equivalent of $5 million in U.S.- 
owned Finnish currency to the Industrial Mort- 
gage Bank of Finland to enable the bank to 
finance construction of small vessels for the Fin- 
nish coastal and near-seas fleet. 

The ships, which will not exceed 2,500 dead- 
weight tons in size, will be built in Finnish ship- 
yards. 

The loan is being made by the International] 
Cooperation Administration from finnmarks re- 
ceived by the United States from the sale of agri- 
cultural commodities, such as wheat, tobacco, and 
cotton, to Finland under provisions of Public Law 
480, the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act. The loan was made to the Industrial 
Mortgage Bank, a private corporation, at the re- 
quest of the Government of Finland, which is 
guaranteeing repayment. 


The Finnish Ambassador, Richard R. Seppala, 
signed the loan agreement on behalf of the bank 
as well as his Government. Lynn U. Stambaugh, 
first vice president of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, signed for the United States. 
The Export-Import Bank will administer the loan 
for ICA. 

The loan will be repayable over a period of 30 
years at 4 percent interest if repaid in dollars and 
5 percent if repaid in finnmarks. There is a 4- 
year grace period for principal repayments. 


Development Loans 


Chile 


The United States and Chile on May 20 signed 
at Washington an agreement whereby the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund will lend Chile $300,000 to 
finance design engineering for a new international 
jet airport at Pudahuel. For details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 347 dated May 20. 


Philippines 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund on May 18 
announced basic approval of a loan of up to 
$5,300,000 to the Bataan Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Inc., a privately owned firm in Manila. For de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 338 
dated May 18. 

On May 19 the DLF signed a $5 million loan 
agreement with the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines to finance foreign exchange costs of pri- 
vately owned small industries in acquiring equip- 
ment, materials, and services. For details, see 
Department of State press release 342 dated May 
19. 


Sudan 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund and the 
Sudan-American Textile Industry, John Theo- 
doracopulos Co., Ltd., a private corporation with 
offices in New York, N.Y., signed an agreement on 
May 22 at Washington, D.C., whereby the DLF 
will lend the corporation $10 million to help 
finance construction and equipment of a textile 
plant in Khartoum, Sudan. For details, see De- 
partment of State press release 353 dated May 22. 
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The World Health Organization and World Peace 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


The National Citizens Committee for the World 
Health Organization is making an invaluable con- 
tribution through its efforts to promote a wider 
public understanding of the importance of the 
programs of that Organization. A broad public 
understanding of this kind is essential if the 
World Health Organization is to have the sup- 
port it needs to function effectively. I congratu- 
late you on the job you are doing. 

Strong support for the United Nations and its 
various specialized agencies, such as the World 
Health Organization, represents a fundamental 
part of American foreign policy. The American 
people firmly believe in the United Nations and 
the purposes and principles of the charter. They 
believe in the solid work the specialized agencies 
are doing to help lay the foundations of a just 
and lasting peace. 

For peace, if it is to have real meaning for the 
common man, must be far more than the mere 
absence of armed conflict. It must reflect, in a 
constructive way, man’s universal desire to build 
a more abundant life. 

In the WHO Constitution the nations have 
declared that: “The health of all peoples is fun- 
damental to the attainment of peace and security 
and is dependent upon the fullest co-operation of 
individuals and States.” 

These are not empty words. There is ample 
evidence already that the World Health Organi- 
zation, along with the other agencies of the United 
Nations system, is making real progress in devel- 
oping firmer foundations for world peace. 


1 Address made before the National Citizens Committee 
for the World Health Organization at Washington, D.C., 
on May 7 (press release 312). 
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WHO and the United Nations System 


The achievements of the World Health Organi- 
zation as a force for peace can best be reviewed 
against a background of the dual and comple- 
mentary nature of the entire United Nations 
system. 

Most of us who attended the San Francisco con- 
ference in 1945 had two main objectives in mind. 

The first of these objectives was to give real 
substance to the concept of collective security so 
that world peace could be maintained. To this 
end the Security Council was given the authority 
to move quickly and decisively in order to put 
down aggression. And the General Assembly was 
created to serve as the organized conscience of 
mankind. 

We all know that so far this effort has been 
only partially successful. The effectiveness of the 
Security Council, which was predicated on a 
unanimity of views among the permanent mem- 
bers, has been sorely hampered by the excessive 
use of the veto. Consequently we have had to 
strengthen the role of the General Assembly. In 
addition the free world has found it necessary to 
enter into regional pacts which supplement the 
United Nations structure as a means of forestall- 
ing aggression. Even so, the United Nations has 
settled a good many serious disputes and on sev- 
eral occasions has actually stopped shooting wars. 

Our other major objective at San Francisco 
was to devise means for closer international co- 
operation in advancing the social and economic 
well-being of mankind—better education, better 
food, better health. Most of the delegates there 
were of course vividly aware of the devastations 
of World War II, then not ended. But beyond 
that, and even more profoundly, they were aware! 
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of the stark contrast which has existed since the 
days of the industrial revolution, a contrast be- 
tween conditions of life for a minority of man- 
kind and those of the majority. I refer to the 
ever-widening gap between the living standards 
of the more fortunate peoples of the United States 
and Europe, and the subsistence or even starva- 
tion level of two-thirds of mankind in what we 
now term the underdeveloped countries. They 
knew that there would be no chance for stable 
peace unless all peoples had the opportunity to 
advance in human, social, and economic terms. 

In reporting on the work done by the San 
Francisco conference, the United States delega- 
tion said: 

The battle of peace has to be fought on two fronts. 
The first is the security front where victory spells free- 
dom from fear. The second is the economic and social 
front where victory means freedom from want. Only 
victory on both fronts can assure the world of an endur- 
ing peace. 

Thus the United Nations pledged themselves 
to cooperate to solve economic, social, educational, 
health, and related problems. They also agreed 
that the various specialized agencies, established 
by intergovernmental agreement and having wide 
international responsibilities regarding these 
problems, should be tied in with the United Na- 
tions through the Economic and Social Council. 
The United Nations system represents an effort 
to prevent the application, through conflict, of 
our grim technology of destruction; it also repre- 
sents an effort to further the application, through 
cooperation, of our potentially boundless tech- 
nology of human welfare. 

Since San Francisco we have gone through a 
protracted period of cold war. But there has 
been enough peace to enable the specialized 
agencies to begin their important tasks. For 
many years the attitude of the U.S.S.R. toward 
these agencies was decidedly cool. While in some 
cases participating in their founding or revival 
after World War ITI, the U.S.S.R. for many years 
thereafter refused to participate or cooperate in 
them. They had nothing for the specialized 
agencies but ridicule and criticism. 

So far as the World Health Organization is 
concerned, the U.S.S.R. withdrew in 1949 and did 
not resume active participation until 2 years ago. 
Today, however, we find the Soviets actively par- 
ticipating in WHO and most of the other special- 
ized agencies, with the usual declarations of their 
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willingness to cooperate. We must face frankly 
the fact that we do not know as yet to what extent 
this renewed participation is sincere or to what 
extent it may be an extension, in new form, of the 
cold war. 

We do know, however, that the U.S.S.R. is now 
engaged in what appears to be a worldwide eco- 
nomic and social offensive, designed to increase 
Soviet influence in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. It may be that renewed Soviet ac- 
tivity in the specialized agencies is part and par- 
cel of this worldwide campaign. For our part 
we sincerely believe that the specialized agencies, 
rightly used, open great opportunities for coopera- 
tion, for learning to work together, and for build- 
ing more pathways to genuine communication 
among the people of the world. We intend to 
continue cooperating in them for their technical 
and humanitarian objectives, and we hope that all 
other countries, including the U.S.S.R., will do 
likewise. 


Achievements of the World Health Organization 


Some critics complain that the United Nations 
is a one-way street through which American sup- 
port is given and little or nothing is received in 
return. I know of no more convincing evidence 


of the falsity of this assertion than the record of 


the World Health Organization. Let us consider 
this record for a moment. 

The fact is that the WHO programs benefit the 
health of all Americans in many ways. The di- 
rect benefits are important, because they mean 
that WHO is effectively expressing a central prin- 
ciple of international organization, namely, that 
the members should work together to achieve their 
common goals. In practical terms this means that 
each nation makes financial and technical contri- 
butions to the extent that it is able to do so, and 
also that each nation in return receives real bene- 
fits. This principle of mutual effort and mutual 
returns is at the heart of international coopera- 
tion. Its successful observance is assurance to 
Americans, as to others, that the cooperation is 
valuable and the organization worth while. The 
direct benefits which a people derive from mem- 
bership in an organization give them a vested in- 
terest in it and its patterns of cooperation, the 
fruits of which they can see in an immediate and 
tangible way. 

First, the World Health Organization makes 
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possible the rapid reporting of disease outbreaks 
almost anywhere in the world. Radio stations in 
many countries cooperate in broadcasting WHO 
epidemiological bulletins—a most concrete exam- 
ple of international cooperation. The Public 
Health Service makes constant use of the infor- 
mation so obtained and in doing so helps to protect 
the American people against disease which might 
spread to our shores. As disease outbreaks are 
reported, almost universal application of quaran- 
tine measures protects Americans at home and 
abroad against infection. In this jet age germs 
can travel faster than sound. These measures 
combine maximum protection against spread of 
disease with minimum interference with travel 
and trade. 

Second, the World Health Organization pro- 
motes the exchange of ideas and makes available 
to the United States up-to-date information on 
health and medical advances in other parts of the 
world. Free international exchange of experi- 
ence and ideas is of course close to the heart of 
progress in health, as in other fields. WHO does 
this through publications, expert seminars and 
conferences, and a series of 36 expert advisory 
panels, with a total membership of over 1,400 
health experts, including 300 in the United 
States. 


As part of this effort WHO helps to organize 
cooperation between laboratories in different 
countries, including the United States, for ex- 
change of information and samples and for co- 


ordinated research projects. International labor- 
atory networks now cooperate under the aegis of 
WHO in influenza, poliomyelitis, other virus dis- 
eases, intestinal parasites, brucellosis, and other 
fields. 

Third, through recommended common names 
for drugs, recommended specifications, and prepa- 
ration of biological standards WHO helps assure 
ready identification of commonly used drugs 
throughout the world and comparable standards 
of purity and potency for drugs and biologicals. 
The value to the growing numbers of Americans 
traveling or living in other countries, as well as 
to our pharmaceutical profession and industry, 
is obvious. 

Fourth, the fundamental way to protect Ameri- 
cans against contracting infectious disease is to 
control or eradicate it at its source, anywhere in 
the world. Through its technical assistance pro- 
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grams WHO is greatly helping countries to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Each of these services which I have listed 
benefits the health of Americans in a variety of 
ways. Most of these programs by their very 
nature are international in scope. They cannot 
possibly be carried on by only one or two coun- 
tries. They are among the basic reasons for 
international cooperation in health and for the 
existence of a World Health Organization 
through which nations pool resources and work 
together. 

Even if there were no other reasons for United 
States membership these services would repay 
many times our contributions to WHO. After 
serving on the United States delegation to the 
10th World Health Assembly in 1957, Congress- 
man [Charles A.] Wolverton of New Jersey 
stated : 

I know of no money that is being spent with greater 
effect than the small resources of the WHO. Truly, it 


is changing the world for the better, building a strong 
and more resourceful human race. 


WHO and the Complex of Misery 


This statement highlights for us the fact that 
WHO programs also benefit the health of all 
other peoples. The majority of mankind is still 
victim of the age-old complex of misery—a com- 
plex composed of illiteracy, starvation, disease, 
apathy, poverty. Therefore disease should be high 
on the list of our targets of attack. The attain- 
ment of health as a normal condition of life for 
all men, and as a basis for human advance, does 
not in itself guarantee conditions of peace. How- 
ever, without attacking disease and other key 
factors of the complex of misery, there can be no 
hope of stable peace. It is clear, therefore, that 
the United States has a vital and a direct inter- 
est in the benefits which other countries receive 
from membership in the World Health 
Organization. 

When the World Health Organization was 
founded 11 years ago it assigned first priority to 
an effective control of major communicable dis- 
eases, the age-old scourges of mankind. The eco- 
nomically advanced countries of the Western 
World had already demonstrated that we have the 
technical means to curb these diseases. Now the 
underdeveloped nations also, with essential aid 
and guidance from WHO, have made a magnifi- 
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cent attack on them. Malaria has been reduced by 
50 percent, from 300 million to 150 million cases 
a year. WHO and UNICEF have tested over 
200 million persons and vaccinated 80 million 
against tuberculosis. Today this dread disease is 
on the decline. Real progress has been made to- 
ward the elimination of yaws. Approximately 
55 million people have been examined and 16 mil- 
lion successfully treated. Substantial progress 
also has been made in combating other scourges— 
yellow fever, leprosy, trachoma, smallpox. 

This steady advance in the war against disease 
does not make headlines. But when the historian 
of the future assesses the events of our era, he will 
surely credit these concerted campaigns for the 
total elimination of diseases as among the most 
remarkable and important achievements of man- 
kind. Their significance for the future is, in my 
opinion, greater than many of the highly publi- 
cized political debates in the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. 

This progress means that men are able at last 
to use their energies for their own betterment, not 
for feeding the parasites of disease. This new 
releasing of men’s energies for their rightful uses 
is an event of the utmost human and economic 
importance. 

But many other things are necessary for good 
public health besides the campaigns against mass 
infectious diseases. Attacking these is like at- 
tacking the worst symptoms of #7 health. It is 
necessary, but it is also necessary to go further 
and build the enduring bases of good health. 
Consequently, as a result of agreement on the part 
of the member countries the World Health Or- 
ganization now gives priority to helping countries 
organize adequate national and local health serv- 
ices. This it does through assistance in public 
health administration, maternal and child health, 
public health nursing, environmental sanitation, 
and, perhaps most basic of all, in training. 

In its first 10 years WHO awarded almost 8,000 
training fellowships to medical and health per- 
sonnel. The need for well-trained personnel re- 
mains great, but this is a tangible start. It 
represents an average of almost 100 health work- 
ers, per member country, who have received better 
training. Many countries have previously had 
almost none at all. The worldwide services of 
WHO—disease reporting, quarantine, mobiliza- 
tion, and exchange of knowledge and the rest— 
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are constantly increasing in value to the under- 
developed areas. 

This is an unparalleled record of worldwide 
achievement for health. It provides clear proof 
of what cooperative action can achieve. The 
health problems which remain are still tremen- 
dous. But they are not disheartening. We have 
confidence that they can be surmounted. The 
World Health Organization and other programs 
which complement it, such as the International 
Cooperation Administration, have already demon- 
strated that these problems are not insoluble. 


WHO as Coordinator and Catalyst 

Naturally the World Health Organization has 
not achieved this record entirely on its own, nor 
would it aspire to do so. Many national and 
international organizations are working to raise 
levels of health around the world. The WHO 
has established effective working relations with 
numerous organizations, such as the national 
health agencies of member states, ICA, and re- 
gional health agencies like the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, which is also WHO’s regional 
office for the Americas. 

In addition WHO has accorded affiliated status 
to some 40 international nongovernmental health 
organizations. Within the United Nations sys- 
tem, too, various agencies are working together 
with WHO, evolving effective patterns of rela- 
tionships wherever common problems and needs 
appear. The United Nations itself is promoting 
projects such as housing and community develop- 
ment. Associated agencies have responsibilities 
in such undertakings as the health of mothers 
and children, nutrition, occupational health, medi- 
cal sciences, and sanitation of airports. I have 
in mind such agencies as the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The 12th World Health 
Assembly is expected to approve a relationship 
agreement with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Atomic energy is part of the broad field 
of the health aspects of radiation, in which WHO 
can make an important contribution. 

In these many ways WHO fulfills the role of 
“coordinator on international health work” as- 
signed to it by the member nations. Acting only 
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by consent, through its influence and prestige, 
WHO has become a rallying point and guide in 
international efforts for better health. Its pro- 
grams have likewise become part of a broader 
range of interrelated action, in the effort to apply 
the technology of human welfare to the condi- 
tions of life. To emphasize health alone would 
be self-defeating. Simultaneous action on all 
fronts—education, agriculture, health—assures 
the greater effectiveness of all, as a basis for 
peace. 

The same increasing sense of community among 
nations, through learning to work together in 
health and related fields, is also taking place 
within nations. Peoples everywhere are demand- 
ing a better life. In my travels in Asia I have 
found that the peoples of that vast continent are 
becoming increasingly aware of the fact that they 
need not accept filth, disease, and misery as nor- 
mal conditions of life. This new attitude will 
have a profound impact on the world in the 
future. 

As a result many governments are learning to 
face up to the complex of misery and to take 
measures to attack it on many fronts. Here, too, 
WHO and the other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations are a help and a guide. Through 
example and advice they encourage the process of 
working together on the national plane. In the 
long run this development can have far-reaching 
consequences for the effectiveness of governments 
in helping peoples to meet their basic needs. 
Meeting human needs is, after all, the ultimate 
justification of government, and without this there 
can be little cohesion in society, little sense of com- 
munity in the world. 


WHO and International Cooperation 


This brings me to what I believe is the most 
fundamental relation of the World Health Organ- 
ization to world peace, particularly from the view- 
point of the United States. The activities of 
WHO, by their nature and their progress, are 
helping nations to acquire habits and attitudes of 
working together and a vested interest in coopera- 
tion. These habits and attitudes are, I am sure, 
“transferable” and will subtly but surely have a 
beneficial influence on the political climate in the 
world. 

I am aware that such statements are challenged 
as not being in accord with the realities of power 
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politics. Yet I am convinced that, even though 
the specialized agencies are young in years, their 
activities afford a real potential for the advance- 
ment of peace and cooperation. They are build- 
ing new links between nations which represent 
the realities of a new kind of politics—the politics 
of human welfare rather than power. If we can 
prevent the outbreak of thermonuclear war in 
the near future, these agencies can significantly 
reduce its likelihood in the long run. 

In this connection I like to recal] the words of 
Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick some 14 years ago, when 
he was president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
a pioneer in the field of international health. At 
that time he defined incisively the contributions 
which an organization like WHO could make to 
world peace. Let me quote him. 

The community of nations has got to have a kind of 
intellectual and spiritual integration before it can be 
absolutely sure that the forces of violence are under 
control. Consequently there must be developed for inter- 
national life new areas and techniques of cooperative 
action. ... We need rallying points of unity, centers 
around which men of differing cultures and faiths can 
combine, defined fields of need or goals of effort in 
which by pooling its brains and resources the human 
race can add to its own well-being. . . . 

Dr. Fosdick saw hope only “as we begin to 
build, brick by brick, in these areas of common 
interest where cooperation is possible and the re- 
sults are of benefit to all.” Public health, he said, 
can be an important area of common interest, a 
rallying point of unity. 

It has long been firm United States policy to 
support the evolution of the specialized agencies 
as part of the framework of cooperation for peace. 
Even while World War II was being fought the 
United States and its Allies were engaged in ex- 
tensive and painstaking study and planning which 
ultimately resulted in the creation of the United 
Nations. One of the major premises of this plan- 
ning was that, if nations could learn to cooperate 
in the technical fields of mutual] interest, the re- 
sult might produce a sense of world community 
which would reduce the likelihood of war. As we 
have seen, this concept was then built into the 
United Nations Charter. It has furnished the 
basis for the progress which has been made in the 
social and economic advancement of mankind. 

Nowhere has this concept of international co- 
operation been more effectively implemented than 
in the efforts of the World Health Organization. 
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It is proving its worth to the United States 
through direct benefits to our health. It is pro- 
viding similar benefits to other member countries. 
It is a vital element in the growing pattern of in- 
ternational cooperation for the advancement of 
peoples everywhere. It is fostering the habit 
among nations of working together. In this way 
the WHO is working as a real force for world 
peace. 


The Challenge to WHO 


This, however, is not enough. The World 
Health Organization must continue its advance 
into this challenging frontier. Like all live and 
growing human agencies it faces many difficult 
problems. Most urgent of these is a more effec- 
tive use by member nations of the World Health 
Organization for the improvement of health con- 
ditions. Only by this increased use will the Or- 
ganization grow stronger and more effective. But 
there are other pressing needs as well. 

First, we believe that the World Health Organi- 
zation must consolidate its major programs in dis- 
ease eradication, environmental sanitation, and 
building health services while simultaneously 
moving to meet new health needs. Malaria eradi- 
cation still needs special priority. The worldwide 
campaign has made sufficient progress so that diffi- 
culties are becoming apparent in techniques, ad- 
ministration, and the allocation of resources. But 
I am confident that the nations involved, with the 
help of WHO, will overcome these obstacles. 
Malaria will disappear from the face of the earth. 

At the same time WHO, with United States sup- 
port, is preparing to meet newer health needs. As 
more knowledge is gained about the chronic dis- 
eases—cancer, heart disease, diabetes—it becomes 
evident that more international cooperation is re- 
quired to probe their causes, cure, and prevention. 
This applies also to mental illness, for in develop- 
ing our material comforts we have also vastly in- 
creased the mental stresses and strains to which 
our organism is exposed. The plan which WHO 
has drawn up with our aid, providing for expan- 
sion of WHO’s unique means of stimulating and 
coordinating research activities, will be consid- 
ered by the 12th World Health Assembly. 

Mankind’s “population explosion,” as it is often 
called, is also part of the dynamic challenge to 
WHO. In 1798 Malthus wrote with some con- 
viction that population pressures would always 
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tend to keep man at subsistence level. He observed 
pessimistically that for this reason Jenner’s pro- 
posals for vaccination against smallpox, published 
the same year, were a waste of time. Now it is 
again clear that health measures add to population 
pressures. President Eisenhower in his message 
to Congress on the mutual security program and 
the realities of 1959* referred to the new and 
striking 

. . revolution in medicine, nutrition, and sanitation 
. . . increasing the energies and lengthening the lives of 
people in the most remote areas. As a result of lowered 
infant mortality, longer lives, and the accelerating con- 
quest of famine, there is underway a population explosion 
so incredibly great that in little more than another gen- 
eration the population of the world is expected to double. 

This means that in our lifetime the earth’s 
population may reach the astounding total of 5 
or 6 billion people. In the same message the 
President again pledged that the United States 
would continue “to support and promote the ac- 
celerating international fight against disease” 
and estimated that the total international health 
expenditures of the United States Government 
in the next fiscal year will approach $100 million. 
There are compelling reasons for our con- 
tribution. 

Some people—like Malthus—may argue that 
the WHO, by improving health standards, is 
making the world’s population problem worse 
rather than better. Why should we make an all- 
out effort to increase man’s life span, the argu- 
ment runs, when there are already more people 
on this earth than we can maintain at a satisfac- 
tory standard of living? 

To me this argument is just about as convinc- 
ing as the sound of a lead dollar. It is unthink- 
able that we who have the means to health would 
attempt to withhold it from others. We have al- 
ways believed in the dignity and worth of the 
human being and the full development of his 
potentialities. This includes good health. 

But, in addition to the moral arguments, health 
would seem to be an absolutely essential pre- 
requisite for any sound economic development 
program. Where people are disease-ridden and 
debilitated they obviously cannot make any sub- 
stantial contributions to their country’s economic 
progress. WHO is thus giving people in many 
nations strength to build and grow the things 
they need for a more abundant life. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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There is, then, a satisfactory solution to the 
dilemma we face. The answer, the only answer, 
lies in moving forward on all fronts of social 
and economic development. Our technology is 
progressing at a prodigious rate, and men are 
now committed to that rate of advance through- 
out the world. Indeed there are encouraging in- 
dications that the production of food, while still 
not sufficient, is beginning to keep pace with— 
and perhaps even exceed—population growth for 
the first time in modern history. 


This is indeed a heartening development. It 
presages the time when the Malthusian doctrine 
wiil be completely discredited by man’s technical 
ingenuity and his determination to win out over 
the forces of nature. 

For us to admit that mankind cannot suf- 
ficiently apply the technology of human welfare 
is to admit fearful defeat. We can apply it, in 
peace and progress, for the ultimate fulfillment of 
human potentialities. Agencies such as the 
World Health Organization are at the forefront 
of this great struggle to better man’s lot in life. 


The Role of the United States in Africa: Our Interests and Operations 


by James K. Penfield 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs * 


Africa is not only a fascinating part of the 
world but what happens there is of very great im- 
portance to all of us. I am therefore particularly 


pleased that you have so hospitably invited me to 


come here tonight to address the Mundelein Col- 
lege Institute on this challenging continent. 

Africa is 314 times as large as the United 
States. It includes about a fifth of the land area 
of the entire world. It has a population of some 
220 million people of all races, speaking over 700 
different languages or dialects. Most important, 
it is in a state of profound political, economic, and 
social change. Current developments there are as 
fundamental as those which occurred during the 
industrial revolution in Western Europe or fol- 
lowing the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. The 
New York 7imes recently said editorially that 
“one of the outstanding phenomena of the con- 
temporary world” is what it calls “the sudden, 
thrilling, agonizing upheaval of the African races 
after countless centuries of primitiveness, subjec- 
tion and isolation from the civilized world.” 

What can one say about an area so vast and 
changing? In considering this question it seemed 

* Address made before the Institute on African Affairs 
at Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill, on May 15 (press re- 
lease 325 dated May 13). 
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to me that it might be interesting to summarize 
for you our own American interests and opera- 
tions in Africa. In the process I can perhaps also 
give you some idea of the changes taking place 
there and what they mean to us. 

To start with, may I cite a few generalities? 
It’s helpful to me in thinking about this continent 
of such immense diversity to divide it, like 
Caesar’s Gaul, into three parts. First, there is 
the Mediterranean littoral north of the Sahara. 
Here we have a group of political entities includ- 
ing Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt, 
most of them newly independent countries and all 
of them with essentially Arab populations. It is 
interesting to note, however, that these African 
peoples, except for the Egyptians, consider them- 
selves different from the Near Eastern Arabs, and 
many will tell you that they are as much a part 
of the “African personality” as the Africans south 
of the Sahara, whose leaders have recently been 
doing much talking about this continental attri- 
bute. The political life of this northern African 
area at present is dominated by the complexities 
of the struggle in Algeria. We all hope that this 
bitter dispute can be settled on a political basis 
which all can accept and that this area may thus 
be given the opportunity to develop in peace, with 
France as its friend and partner. 
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The second great division is the area of East, 
Central, and South Africa stretching from Kenya 
in the north to the Union of South Africa in 
the south. This part of Africa is under white 
domination, and the black man’s demand for free- 
dom and independence is not easy to satisfy be- 
cause in much of the area there is a settled white 
population which also considers Africa its home 
and is unwilling to give up its political power. 
The immediate problem here is how to reconcile 
these conflicting forces. 

Finally, we come to West Africa. Here there 
is no white-settler problem and independence is 
being achieved at a breathtaking tempo. Of 
course some areas are more developed and more 
politically mature than others, and we certainly 
do not believe in independence without regard to 
the capability to assume its responsibilities. But 
there seems to be no stopping the tide, and it is 
indeed thrilling to see peoples long under colonial 
rule assuming the responsibilities of independence 
and joining the family of nations. 

To illustrate how rapid this development is and 
how the tempo is increasing, let me review for 
you the postwar African independence timetable. 

In December 1951 Libya became independent. 
Four years later, early in 1956, Sudan, Morocco, 
and Tunisia followed suit. In March 1957 the 
former British colony of the Gold Coast became 
the independent state of Ghana. Last fall Guinea 
voted to reject the new French Constitution and 
became fully independent. Next year Cameroun, 
Togo, Nigeria, and Somalia are all slated for in- 
dependence. Thus in just 9 years we will have 
seen 10 new African nations born or reborn, half 
of them in the last 3 years of this period. And 
this is not the end. Rather it is just the 
beginning. 

Now tonight we are considering our own Amer- 
ican interests in this dynamic continent. But, 
lest my recital give you a distorted idea of the 
relative importance of these interests, I must em- 
phasize at the outset that statistically our role is 
a minor one. In terms of trade, administration, 
political and economic development, and educa- 
tion the European colonial or former colonial 
powers have contributed far more to Africa than 
have we. Moreover these powers are continuing 
their interest and contributions, adapting them in 
an enlightened and sympathetic way to the rap- 
idly changing situation. We regard this as 
natural, and we welcome it. We have no desire 
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to interfere with the fruitful development of 
these new relationships, and in fact we are tak- 
ing particular care to avoid slipping into such a 
position, which could only result in friction and 
rivalry contrary to the best interests of the new 
African states, of our European allies, and of 
ourselves. 


U.S. Interests in Africa 

Historically our first interest in Africa was both 
humanitarian and religious. 

Way back in 1772 Samuel Hopkins published a 
plan for training free Negroes of the United 
States as colonizers and missionaries for Africa. 
By 1794 Congress began enacting laws to end the 
infamous slave trade, and by 1818 this trade was 
formally defined as piracy. In 1821 Congress 
passed a law authorizing the President to under- 
take “proper negotiations” with residents of the 
coast of Africa as agents for receiving free Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

Finally, in 1822, after several abortive attempts 
to establish a colony in West Africa, President 
James Monroe appointed Dr. Eli Ayres as col- 
onizing agent and dispatched the U.S. Navy 
schooner Alligator to escort the colonists to the 
shore of what is now Liberia. Dr. Ayres and the 
commander of the Alligator “energetically per- 
suaded” the tribal chiefs to sell the sponsors of 
the expedition, the American Colonization So- 
ciety, a strip of land along the coast. The settle- 
ment established here, named Monrovia in honor 
of the President who had done so much to make 
the project possible, subsequently became the cap- 
ital when the free and independent Republic of 
Liberia was proclaimed in 1847. 

We also had a very early interest in North 
Africa. In 1786 Thomas Barclay of Pennsyl- 
vania negotiated a treaty with Morocco, and later, 
in 1825, the Sultan gave us a building in Tangier 
which is our consulate general there today. The 
United States Government has owned and occu- 
pied it longer than any other property abroad, 
and I suspect that there are few Government 
buildings in this country which can match this 
134-year record. Then there was the American 
consul in Zanzibar who was among the first to 
greet the new British consul when he first arrived 
on that exotic island where East meets West in 
an aroma of cloves. 

Since the early 19th century American mission- 
ary activity on the African Continent has been ex- 
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tensive. Today more than 6,500 American mis- 
sionaries, representing scores of home offices, 
boards, and orders in the United States, are at 
work throughout Africa. 

Our interest in African trade is also an old one, 
dating from the old New England clipper-ship 
days. As a matter of fact the coarse cloth in 
common use in East Africa is known to this day 
as americani. Today United States trade with 
Africa totals about $1.2 billion annually, and our 
investment in the continent amounts to almost $1 
billion. 

Strategically Africa is of utmost importance in 
20th-century geopolitics. It is clear that a 
friendly Africa, particularly North Africa, is vital 
to the defense of Europe and NATO’s southern 
flank. To deter aggression and strengthen over- 
all free-world security the United States main- 
tains important naval and air bases in Morocco, 
an air base in Libya, and communication facili- 
ties in Ethiopia. 

The Suez Canal closing in 1956 demonstrated 
the importance of friendly African ports along 
the Cape of Good Hope route as an alternative 
for oil shipments from the Persian Gulf to the 
free world and for uninterrupted contact with the 
Middle and Far East. 

Also important from the strategic, as well as 
the commercial, point of view is the fact that 
Africa, particularly sub-Saharan Africa, pro- 
vides the United States with many of its most 
essential raw materials, such as uranium, cobalt, 
diamonds, columbite, gold, and manganese, to 
name but a few. 

In addition to the interests I have already cited 
Americans have a very keen and natural popular 
interest in a continent to which 10 percent of our 
population can trace its ancestry. This interest 
has always been endemic, one might say, but re- 
cently it has been growing at a very encouraging 
pace. American, including Negro American, ed- 
ucators, businessmen, Government officials, news- 
papermen, and even tourists are increasingly 
playing a sympathetic and constructive role in 
African development. 


U.S. Objectives in Africa 

The United States interests in Africa, which 
I’ve just described, constitute a very natural and 
logical basis for our policies and objectives there. 
The United States seeks to demonstrate to the 
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African peoples a friendly interest in their wel- 
fare for their own sake. 

We seek to encourage the sound and orderly 
development of the continent in a manner con- 
sistent with free-world ideals. 

We recognize that’ membership in the 20th- 
century family of nations carries with it respon- 
sibilities; that the interdependence of the world 
community is an established fact which must be 
appreciated in Africa, too; and that all peoples 
permanently resident in Africa have legitimate 
interests for which they can rightfully demand 
fair and just consideration. 

The African people look to the United States 
for assistance in achieving social, economic, and 
political progress. They look to us for spiritual 
leadership and sympathy for their aspirations, 
and they expect us to apply our historic ideals 
to our foreign policy. It is our objective to live 
up to these expectations. 


U.S. Operations in Africa 


The United States expresses its official interest 
and carries out its policies in Africa through the 
maintenance of diplomatic and consular represen- 
tation; through participation in the United Na- 
tions and its various organizations active in 
Africa; through economic and technical aid, mili- 
tary assistance, and developmental loan pro- 
grams; information and educational exchange 
operations; cultural and athletic presentations; 
trade missions; and participation in international 
trade fairs. In other words we are using in 
Africa today on an increasing scale all the normal 
tools for the conduct of international relations 
which we employ elsewhere throughout the world. 
But it has not always been this way. The history 
of American official concern with Africa is a long 
one, but until recent years its record of intensity 
and consistency has been very spotty. 

I’ve already mentioned Thomas Barclay and 
his 1786 treaty with Morocco, as well as that early 
consul at Zanzibar. There are also other ex- 
amples of sporadic official American interest and 
activity throughout Africa. For instance we ap- 
pointed an “Agent” to the States of the Congo 
Association in 1884, and in 1903 we sent a “Com- 
missioner and Plenipotentiary” to Ethiopia. 
However, by and large substantial official U.S. 
attention to Africa is a relatively recent develop- 
ment. 
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Within the State Department Ethiopia and the 
north African littoral forming part of the old 
Ottoman Empire were traditionally the respon- 
sibility of the old Near Eastern Division, origi- 
nally organized to handle our relations with the 
two eastern empires, the Austro-Hungarian and 
the Ottoman. But up until just over 20 years ago 
the rest of Africa was almost completely ignored 
by official Washington. When we were forced 
to put our minds to an African question—as oc- 
curred from time to time in connection with Li- 
beria, for instance—the question was usually 
handled as an esoteric and momentary diversion 
by some junior officer of the Western European 
Division. Fortunately, in view of Africa’s later 
importance to us during the war, responsibility 
for much of the continent was transferred to the 
Near Eastern area in 1937 and a responsible 
official was assigned to working full time on A fri- 
can problems. In 1943 a separate organizational 
unit, the African Division, was set up within the 
Near Eastern Office, and since then official] interest 
and attention to Africa has increased steadily, 
culminating in congressional authorization last 
summer for an additional Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs? On August 20 the 
President appointed to this post Mr. Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, who had previously served as 
Minister at Tangier and as Director of the 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs. 
The Bureau of African Affairs is now fully 
operating with a staff of over 70 persons in 
Washington and is charged with responsibility 
for our relations with most of the continent on 
the same level] as the Department’s other four 
geographic bureaus, those concerned with Europe, 
the Far East, the American Republics, and the 
Near East and South Asia. 

In the field the U.S. now has 10 embassies, 14 
consulates general, 14 consulates, and 2 independ- 
ent USIS offices* in Africa. Six offices—5 new 
consulates and 1 new embassy—have been opened 
since last January alone. Their locations will 
give you an idea of the extent of our present offi- 
cial interest in Africa. The Embassy is at Con- 
akry, capital of the new state of Guinea, and the 
consulates are at Freetown, Sierra Leone; Lomé, 


* For announcement of the establishment of the Bureau 
of African Affairs, see BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1958, p. 475. 

*The overseas offices of the U.S. Information Agency 
are known as USIS (U.S. Information Service). 
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capital of Togo; Brazzaville, capital of the Congo 
Republic; Kaduna, capital of the northern region 
of Nigeria—all in West Africa; and Tananarive, 
capital of the Malgache Republic, doubtless more 
familiar to you as Madagascar. 

It’s interesting to note the changes which have 
taken place in this list in the last 20 years. In 
1939, on the eve of World War II, we kad 4 lega- 
tions, 3 consulates general, 8 consulates, and 1 con- 
sular agency, a total of 16 offices as compared with 
40 today. Curiously, however, at Djibouti, 
French Somaliland, we had a consular agency in 
1939 but we are not represented there today. 

All our field offices perform the traditional dip- 
lomatic and consular duties. Autonomy is devel- 
oping at such a pace in some of the still techni- 
cally colonial areas—Nigeria and Somalia, for ex- 
ample—that our consulates general there are al- 
ready carrying many of the negotiating and rep- 
resentational responsibilities of embassies. Also 
our offices in the field act as bases for the opera- 
tion of the various economic, technical coopera- 
tion, and military assistance programs, as well as 
information and educational exchange programs. 


Aid Programs in Africa 

The United States is currently providing eco- 
nomic or technical assistance to some 13 African 
countries and territories. In addition we give 
military assistance on a modest scale to Ethiopia 
and Libya. 

Our economic assistance under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act has risen from less than $62 million in 
fiscal year 1958 to a planned $88.3 million for the 
coming 1960 fiscal year. These dollars are usu- 
ally used to purchase commodities which are sold 
in the country for local currency which, in turn, 
is then used in development projects in the 
country. 

The Development Loan Fund (DLF), a rela- 
tively new Government agency, has approved 
loans to Liberia, Nigeria, Tunisia, Libya, and So- 
malia and has additional African loans pending. 
The Export-Import Bank has been lending A fri- 
can states and territories up to $15 million annu- 
ally for development projects and just last month 
approved a substantial loan for Liberia. Surplus 
agricultural commodities have been provided to 
several African states and territories. 

We also have a technical cooperation program 
in Africa for which over $20 million is being 
budgeted for the coming fiscal year, almost twice 
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- 
the level of 2 years ago. Under this program 
there are about 650 American technicians at work 
in Africa compared to only about half that 
number in June of 1957. 

Technical cooperation activities are most nu- 
merous in the fields of agriculture—Africa’s pri- 
mary economic enterprise—and in vocational, 
primary, and teacher education. Increasing em- 
phasis is now being placed on multilateral coop- 
eration. This includes creating regional training 
centers, studying regional resources, and financing 
attendance of students from several countries at 
the American University of Beirut. 

United States economic and technical assistance 
has already accomplished much in Africa. 
Schools have been established and others strength- 
ened to provide badly needed agricultural and 
other vocational skills. A good start has been 
made in demonstrating measures to make better 
use of scarce water supplies in arid or semiarid 
regions. Inroads have been made on debilitating 
diseases such as malaria and trachoma, and tools 
and technical knowledge have been provided to 
push the fight to create healthy populations. A 
start has been made in preparing inventories of 
African resources and in improving transporta- 
tion and communication facilities. Also activi- 
ties are developing to encourage the expansion of 
private business enterprise in Africa through such 
measures as small-industry loan funds, develop- 
ment banks, and agricultural credit institutions. 

In addition to maintaining its own assistance 
programs the United States provides 40 percent 
of the funds of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (IBRD), which 
has already loaned African states and territories 
more than $400 million since its operations began. 
We also contribute a large proportion of the funds 
allocated to the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, which will spend about 
$4 million in African projects this fiscal year. 

The European countries with African depend- 
encies, however, have been providing at least $600 
million a year for economic assistance and in- 
vestment in Africa. So you can see that, as I 
mentioned earlier, although American assistance 
is increasing and already has made significant 
contributions to Africa, it still plays a very sec- 
ondary role on the continent. This is quite a 
contrast to the situation in many other parts of 
the world where we have substantial aid pro- 
grams and should be borne in mind by those who 
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advocate more aggressive American economic and 
political policies in Africa. 


USIA 


The United States Information Agency cur- 
rently operates in 26 cities in 13 African countries. 

USIS programs seek to explain American for- 
eign policy and particularly American policy to- 
ward Africa to the African peoples. Through 
press and radio output, libraries, films, lectures, 
English teaching, and similar activities, USIS at- 
tempts to promote an understanding of the vari- 
ous aspects of American life including our racial 
attitudes and progress in racial integration. A 
major objective is to counter the Communist 
propaganda effort in Africa. 

As part of its program the Agency produces 
media specifically tailored to African audiences. 
Since 1957 alone it has produced five documen- 
tary films for Africa and is periodically produc- 
ing an African newsreel entitled “Today” which 
is seen by approximately 2 million Africans. 
The Agency also produces a monthly newspaper 
in Accra, distributes over 100,000 copies in 
English-speaking West Africa, and hopes soon to 
expand its distribution to the Sudan and Ethiopia. 

The Voice of America sponsors a half-hour 
daily shortwaye news and features program for 
Africa. USIS reading rooms and libraries pro- 
vide literate Africans with the opportunity to 
learn more about American culture and history. 
In some places these facilities provide » unique 
means for large groups of Africans to learn some- 
thing about American thought and life. In four 
African countries USIS sponsors English lessons, 
which also provide a wonderful opportunity to 
present many aspects of American life to local 
leaders. 


Exchange of Persons Program 


Closely allied to USIS operations is the State 
Department’s international educational exchange 
program, which has been in effect in Africa since 
shortly after World War II. Just since 1957, 567 
African leaders, specialists, educators, and stu- 
dents have visited the United States under this 
program, and 118 American teachers, lecturers, 
and specialists have visited Africa. This year 
exchanges are being carried out with 24 independ- 
ent countries and dependent areas on the African 
Continent, and we hope for a 50 percent increase 
in this program in 1960. Distinguished visitors 
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have included the Chief Justices of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and of Ghana, 
a prominent doctor and civic leader from Nai- 
robi, two Federal members of Parliament and two 
tribal chiefs from Nigeria, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State from Liberia, and the Cameroun 
Minister for Economic Affairs. 

On the sending side 63 American grantees are 
now assigned to Africa. Americans are teach- 
ing English in Morocco at the Government’s re- 
quest. American specialists have been serving in 
Ethiopia as consultants in setting up a college- 
level program and in training Ethiopian teachers. 
And American teachers and lecturers have been 
teaching courses in such fields as agricultural 
engineering, American literature, nutrition, and 
biology in almost a dozen African educational 
institutions. 


Cultural and Athletic Presentations 


Under the auspices of the President’s Special 
International Program, the Department of State 
has been sending athletic teams and coaches as 
well as cultural presentations of all types to 
Africa during the last 3 years. A five-man mixed 
American track team, part white and part colored, 
is even now touring in Africa under this pro- 
gram. Parry O’Brien, world shotput record 
holder, Don Bragg, world pole-vault champion, 
and their teammates are having great success com- 
peting with and coaching Africans. 

Some of you may have noticed a recent New 
York Times story telling how the Westminster 
Singers, a choral group of 22 graduates of the 
Westminster Choir College of Princeton, New 
Jersey, have been making people happy all over 
Africa with a sentimental little Negro song called 
“Li'l Liz, I Love You.” Other groups and in- 
dividual artists who have toured parts of the 
African Continent in recent years range all the 
way from the San Francisco Ballet to the Wilbur 
de Paris Jazz Ensemble and the Boston Celtics. 


Trade Fairs and Trade Missions 


Also under the auspices of the President’s Spe- 
cial International Program, American pavilions 
and display stands have for several years been 
sponsored at the Casablanca, Tunis, and Mogadi- 
scio international trade fairs. These original 
pavilions, employing all the skills of American 
showmanship and originality, are designed to 
tell the story of American industrial and com- 
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mercial progress in a way that is helpful to the 
countries in which the displays are mounted. 
Displays include such eye catchers as Circarama 
and an inflatable house. The current exhibit at 
Casablanca is housed in a plastic and aluminum 
geodesic dome and is attracting everyone from the 
King of Morocco to Berber tribesmen from the 
hills dressed in their traditional long flowing 
robes. I wonder what they think when they 
gaze at gadgets like a stereophonic juke box or 
a science exhibition which includes such spectator 
sports as exploding sawdust with hydrogen per- 
oxide shot from a water pistol ? 

United States trade missions of American busi- | 
ness and financial experts have also been sent 
to several African countries. Right now two of 
them are traveling in Morocco and Nigeria. 
These missions have proved to be successful two- 
way channels—bringing knowledge about Ameri- 
can financial and business methods to Africa and 
information about potential African markets and 
fields for investment to American businessmen. 


Private U.S. Activities in Africa 

United States governmental operations are 
most certainly not the only American activities 
in Africa. In fact, in many places the American 


presence is principally felt and known through 
private missionary, business, and other activities. 


Religious and Philanthropie 


As I noted earlier, not only have the 6,500 
American missionaries now at work in Africa 
brought the blessings of Christian ethics but they 
have clearly made a major contribution to the 
basic medical, educational, and community facili- 
ties of the continent. In most cases they have 
pioneered these fields and penetrated far into the 
African interior to bring their services to wholly 
uncivilized populations. Even today they con- 
tinue to be responsible for a large part of the ed- 
ucation which Africans receive. 

The rollcall of private American foundations, 
institutes, committees, and educational institu- 
tions engaged in African programs and activities 
is impressive. Headed by the Carnegie, Ford, 
Rockefeller, and other well-known foundations, 
it also includes many, many other smaller or more 
specialized organizations, both lay and religious. 
Still others are planning to enter this field and 
are certainly welcome, as the demand for such 
private assistance far exceeds the available re- 
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sources. To give you an idea of the scale of the 
foundation activity, since 1927 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has spent well over $5 
million on activities in Africa and for those relat- 
ing to Africa in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The Ford Foundation has similarly 
spent over $214 million since 1952 on its sub- 
Saharan African programs—programs which are 
to be continued in greater magnitude. Annual 


African budgets of the numerous missionary 
groups range up to more than $1 million. 


Educational 


Another related activity is the role being 
played by more and more American universities 
and colleges in offering courses and organized 
studies in African affairs here in the United 
States to educate Americans in African history, 
problems, and potentialities. As you all doubtless 
know, in March of 1957 the African Studies As- 
sociation was founded to facilitate communica- 
tion among scholars in America interested in 
Africa and to stimulate and facilitate scholarly 
research on Africa. The first annual meeting 
of the association was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, Illinois, last September and 
was attended by more than 170 social scientists 
and others interested in African research. 


Private Business 


I’m afraid I’ve already overloaded you with 
facts and figures. Moreover, tomorrow you are 
to have the privilege of hearing Mr. [Bernard] 
Blankenheimer of the Department of Commerce, 
who will give you a detailed survey of the role 
of American private business and capital in 
Africa. For our purposes tonight, therefore, a 
brief statement will suffice. 

As I mentioned earlier, American capital in- 
vested in Africa amounts to almost $1 billion; 
but this is a figure subject to considerable in- 
terpretation, as almost a third of it, for instance, 
represents American-owned tankers sailing under 
the Liberian flag. In any event there are two 
things to note. Although American investment 
in Africa constitutes only a small proportion of 
total U.S. investment abroad—some 4 percent—it 
increased between 1953 and 1957 by 55 percent. 
Secondly, although it is heavily concentrated in 
petroleum distribution and mining, it is also 
varied, ranging all the way from running an air- 
line in Ethiopia to manufacturing canned goods 
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in South Africa to an interest in a chewing gum 
factory in Morocco. 

Our foreign trade with Africa (excluding 
Egypt and the Sudan) has increased since the 
end of the war, that is, between 1946 and 1957, by 
over 60 percent to its current level of $1.2 billion 
a year. About 3.4 percent of our exports go to 
Africa, and 4.2 percent of our imports come from 
there. The bulk of the exports go to the Union 
of South Africa, but our imports come from all 
over the continent. Curiously, to those of us con- 
ditioned to thinking of coffee in terms of Brazil, 
the largest import item, almost 30 percent of the 
total, is coffee. 

The dynamic changes taking place in Africa 
will undoubtedly have a great effect on these pat- 
terns of investment and trade, changes which we 
believe will offer great opportunities for American 
private enterprise. There is also the human side 
of this activity. The prospects for greater tourist 
and private cultural exchanges between Africa 
and the United States increase with each passing 
year. The natural beauties of Africa, its diverse 
and often pleasant climates, and its numerous 
tourist attractions inevitably will result in an in- 
crease of tourism. In turn we hope and expect 
more and more Africans wil] be coming to the 
United States as businessmen, statesmen, students, 
scholars, professors, and just plain tourists. 


Conclusions 

We have reviewed at some length American in- 
terests, objectives, and operations in Africa. We 
have noted—a fact obvious to the most casual 
observer—that Africa today is in a state of dy- 
namic development which challenges the entire 
free world to sit up and take notice. 

We simply cannot afford to sit idly by and see 
this great continent drift into chaos, confusion, 
or communism. At the same time we cannot set 
ourselves up as omniscient judges of what’s best 
for Africans, some of us clamoring for immedi- 
ate independence without regard for limiting 
political, economic, and educational factors, while 
others demand a tortoise-like, teacher-knows-best 
approach to autonomy. The trend is clear, and 
much has already happened. To prove this state- 
ment I have only to recall the independence time- 
table I have already recited. One of the results 
of this progress is the emerging “African per- 
sonality” which I also mentioned earlier. Afri- 
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cans are proving that they can run their own 
affairs, not the way non-Africans would do it but 
so effectively that they fee] justified in demanding 
the opportunity to work out their own salvation. 

We Americans can readily conclude that the 
United States and the new Africa are inevitably 
bound together by many solid and lasting mutual 
interests. It is our role—and yours—to prove to 
Africans the positive advantages of cooperation 
with the United States and the West. To do so 
we must be prepared to give emerging Africa 
both sympathetic support and tangible assistance 
so that its great potential will be achieved in a 
manner which will benefit both them and us all. 
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President Recommends Membership 
in Inter-American Bank 


Message of President Fisenhower * 


To rue Concress or THE UNITED States: 

I herewith submit to the Congress the Agree- 
ment for the establishment of¢ffe Inter-American 
Development Bank together with a Special Report 
of the Nationa] Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financia] Problems recommending 
United States participation as a member of such 
Bank. Representatives of the United States took 
an active part in the inter-American meetings 
which formulated the Agreement. I urge that the 
Congress enact legislation authorizing the Presi- 
dent to accept membership in the Bank for the 
United States and to assume the subscription obli- 
gations prescribed in the Agreement. 


* White House press release dated May 11 (H. Doc. 133, 
86th Cong., Ist sess. ). 

* Special Report of the National Advisory Council on 
the Proposed Inter-American Bank, with an appendix 
which includes the Final Act of the Specialized Commit- 
tee for Negotiating and Drafting the Instrument of Or- 
ganization of an Inter-American Financial Institution, 
convoked by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
. Council, and the:text of the Agreement Establishing the 
Inter-American Development Bank; available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The establishment of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and our participation in it will 
be a most significant step in the history of our 
economic relations with our Latin American neigh- 
bors. It will fulfill a long-standing desire on the 
part of the Latin American Republics to have an 
Inter-American institution specifically designed 
to promote the financing of accelerated economic 
development in Latin America. At the Buenos 
Aires Economic Conference in August and Sep- 
tember of 1957, the United States supported a 
resolution calling for a study of possible solutions 
for the problems of financing economic develop- 
ment. In August of 1958 the United States in- 
dicated that it would be prepared to consider the 
establishment of a development institution for 
Latin America‘ and in September of that year 
an informal meeting in Washington of the 
Foreign Ministers of the American Republics 
recommended that a specialized committee of 
governmental representatives negotiate and draft 
an instrument for the organization of such a de- 
velopment institution. A Specialized Committee, 
thereafter established by a Resolution of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, was con- 
vened at the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton on January 8, 1959,° and devoted three months 
of continuous effort to the preparation of the 
Agreement which I now lay before the Congress 
for its approval. 

The proposed institution is well designed to 
serve the needs of the Latin American Republics 
on a sound financial basis. The bulk of its assets, 
$850 million, which are subscribed for the capital 
stock of the Bank, are to be used to make or fa- 
cilitate loans on banking terms, repayable in the 
currency in which the loan has been made. Each 
member republic is called upon to make a signifi- 
cant subscription to the capital of the Bank. Of 
the $850 million in authorized capital stock, $400 
million is for paid-in shares to be paid for in in- 
stallments over a period of approximately three 
years. Half of each installment is payable in 
gold or dollars, and half in the national currency 
of the members. The United States subscription 
to the paid-in capital is $150 million. The Latin 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 463, 
and Sept. 30, 1957, p. 539. 

* Tbid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 347. 

® Tbid., Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 

*¥For a U.S. statement made at the final plenary session 
on Apr. 8, see ibid., May 4, 1959, p. 646. 
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American subscriptions for such capital total $250 
million. 

The balance, $450 million of callable capital, 
will constitute a guarantee of borrowings by the 
Bank in capital markets and would only be actu- 
ally expended if the Bank were unable to meet 
itscommitments. It is planned that the Bank will 
rely heavily on raising funds from private sources 
for the financing of sound economic development 
projects in Latin America. The United States 
portion of the callable capital is $200 million. 

It should be noted that the Agreement expresses 
the intention of increasing the capitalization of 
the Bank by an additional $500 million after Sep- 
tember 30, 1962, if the increase is approved by a 
three-fourths vote in the Board of Governors. 
The increase would be in the form of callable cap- 
ital and the United States share would be approx- 
imately $200 million. This arrangement was in- 
cluded in recognition of a deep conviction on the 
part of the Latin American representatives that 
definite provision should be made in the Agree- 
ment for an increase in the capital of the Bank at 
an early date. The United States representatives 
agreed that such an increase would be desirable 
but believed that it would be wise to have an ini- 
tial period of experience with the Bank’s opera- 
tions before the additional capital was subscribed. 
Accordingly, if the Bank’s operations are estab- 
lished on an effective basis in accordance with ex- 
pectations, the United States will in good faith 
be committed to vote for the increase and sub- 
scribe to its share of the increased capital. 

The Agreement also establishes a Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations to be financed by specified contri- 
butions by all of the member countries, half in 
gold and dollars and half in the national curren- 
cies of the members. Its initia] resources will be 
$150 million. The United States contribution of 
$100 million is ‘payable in installments, the first 
of which will be $50 million. The Fund is estab- 
lished for the making of loans on terms and con- 
ditions appropriate for dealing with special cir- 
cumstances arising in specific countries or with re- 
spect to specific projects, where normal terms of 
lending would not be appropriate. Loans by the 
¥und may be made repayable in whole or in part 
in the currency of the borrowing country. The 
Agreement carefully segregates the resources of 
the Fund from the capital resources of the Bank 
so as not to jeopardize, in any way, the financial 
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soundness of the institution and its ability to raise 
funds in the capital markets. 

It is proposed that the funds necessary to meet 
the initial portion of the United States subscrip- 
tion to the Bank be provided by a no-year appro- 
priation, to be expended at such time after its 
enactment as may be desirable taking into account 
the active role which the United States has played 
in formulating the proposal for the Bank. 

The charter authorizes the Bank to provide 
its members, and private entities in the territories 
of the members, with needed technical assistance. 
Particular attention is given to technical assist- 
ance in the fields of preparation, financing, and 
execution of development plans and projects, and 
the training of personne] specializing in the for- 
mulation and implementation of development 
plans and projects. These are two areas where 
there has long been a need for additional assist- 
ance and the facilities which will be provided by 
the Bank should be very helpful to member coun- 
tries in utilizing their international borrowing 
capacity for the development projects most essen- 
tial to their economies. The representatives of 
the Latin American countries, as well as those of 
the United States, have demonstrated an aware- 
ness of the necessity of making adequate provision 
for safeguarding the resources of the institution 
in order that its future existence as an important 
factor in the development of the hemisphere may 
be assured. In this respect the Agreement fol- 
lows, in many aspects, the charter of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It is anticipated that the new Bank will 
work closely with existing sources of public credit, 
including the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Export-Import Bank, 
and the Development Loan Fund. 

The Special Report of the National Advisory 
Council, submitted herewith, describes the Agree- 
ment creating the Bank in greater detail. 


I am strongly of the opinion that because of the 
following general policy considerations the United 
States should support the creation of this Bank 
for Latin America: 

(1) The special] relationship, historical, politi- 
cal, and economic, between the United States and 
the Latin American Republics; 

(2) The pressing economic and social problems 
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in the area resulting from a rapid rate of increase 
in population and widespread desire for improved 
living conditions; and 

(3) The desirability of an institution which 
will specialize in the needs of Latin America, 
which will be supported in large part by Latin 
American resources and which will give the Latin 
American members a major responsibility in 
determining priorities and authorizing loans. 


I urge the Congress to enact promptly legis- 
lation enabling the United States to join with 
the other members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in establishing the Inter-American 
Development Bank which will foster, in a sound 
and efficient manner, more rapid advance by the 
people of the nations south of our border as they 
strive to improve their material well-being. 


Dwicut D. ErseEnHOWER 
Tue Wurre House, May 11, 1959. 


Belgian-American Solidarity 


His Majesty King Baudouin of the Belgians 
made a state visit to the United States May 11- 
31. Following is the text of an address he made 
before a joint session of Congress on May 124 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of Con- 
gress, ladies and gentlemen, I who am a young 
man come from a country old enough to have been 
spoken of proudly by Julius Caesar. 

I come to a country which for centuries God 
kept hidden behind a veil until its appointed hour 
when it took into its young arms the people of 
the Old World. 

America has been called a melting pot, but it 
seems better to call it a mosaic, for in it each 
nation, people, and race which has come to its 
shores has been privileged to keep its individu- 
ality, contributing, at the same time, its share to 
the unified pattern of a new nation. 

I rejoice in the honor given to me by this as- 
sembly, an honor which deeply moves the hearts 
of the Belgian people. After all, your country 
and mine have much in common. In both, the 
state exists for the people, not the people for the 


1 Congressional Record, May 12, 1959, p. 7179. For 
announcements of King Baudouin’s itinerary, see De- 
partment of State press releases 285 of Apr. 24 and 313 
of May 7. 
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state. In both, rights and liberties take their 
origin, not in the government but as your Declara- 
tion of Independence states, in the unalienable 
rights given by the Creator. 


Gratitude for Aid and Support 


Time has not dimmed the gratitude of my peo- 
ple for the sympathetic attitude and practical help 
from America in World War I. It was the Amer- 
ican Commission for Relief formed by Brand 
Whitlock, under the Presidency of Herbert 
Hoover, which saved the population of Belgium 
from the horrors of starvation. The hunger we 
then had for bread is now a hunger to be ever- 
lastingly grateful for that great work of mercy. 

Permit me also to register justifiable pride in 
recalling that it was upon our Belgian soil in the 
last war that General McAuliffe wrote the short- 
est and most unforgettable diplomatic note ever 
sent in wartime. As you all know it, I shall not 
tax your memory by repeating it. 

Since that day the name of Bastogne has ever 
been cherished in our minds. The graves of your 
gallant soldiers are now part of our sacred soil. 
Their sacrifice will never be forgotten. 

When my great-uncle, the late King Leopold IT, 
undertook with Stanley his bold adventure of 
bringing civilization into the unexplored regions 
of central Africa, the United States—through 
Congress—was the first Government to proclaim 
the humanitarian nature of this great enterprise, 
and to recognize the independent state of the 
Congo as a friendly Government. 

During the 75 years that have followed, Bel- 
gium has done her utmost to bring to the Congo 
security and a more human life. 

Today all my countrymen join in the desire to 
raise the population of Congo to a level that will 
enable them freely to choose their future destiny. 
As soon as they are matured, as soon as they have 
received the loving care in education that we can 
give them, we shall launch them forth on their 
own enterprise and independent existence. 


Quest for a Lasting Peace 

There are two other points, ladies and gentle- 
men, for which I crave your indulgence: the first 
is on peace, the second on youth. 

Peace, as you know, is the tranquillity of order. 
Mere tranquillity can be cold war, but the tran- 
quillity of order implies justice. 
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Perhaps never before has peace been so difficult 
to achieve as it is today. At other periods, the 
possibility of war endangered our homelands and 
our home. Today war endangers our minds and 
our hearts. The older imperialism sought the 
conquest of lands; the new seeks the mastery of 
intellects. 

The peace for which we have to labor is not 
just to preserve our possessions, but our very per- 
sonalities. 

The preservation of peace has, therefore, be- 
come in our day the work not only of the heads 
of governments, but of the entire citizenry of every 
nation. Since it is not only our bodies but our 
minds that are at stake, peace is made from two 
directions: one from the conference table to the 
people, the other from the people to the confer- 
ence table. And as the differences between gov- 
ernments often are greater than the differences 
between peoples, the peace within our hearts is 
the greatest guarantee of peace in the world. 

I am here to register the solidarity between the 
peoples of Belgium and America in the fond hope 
that all human beings, wherever they be, may 
join with us in the prayer of your great Lincoln 
that government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people may not perish from the earth. 


Dedication to Youth and Peace 

A word about youth. 

Youth is the first victim of war, the first fruit 
of peace. It takes 20 years or more of peace to 
make a man; it takes only 20 seconds of war to 
destroy him. 

In a certain sense America is the land of youth, 
because it dedicates more of its energies, talents, 
money, and science to the birth and preservation 
of life than any other country in the world. 

Where better can the free peoples of the world 
look for the averting of war and death than to 
your Nation so vibrant with the love of life? It 
is unthinkable that those who spend so much to 
save life would ever seek to destroy it. Even the 
money spent on the defense of peace we see as a 
deterrent to those who would endanger human 
life. 

Not only I, but all the youths of my country, 
most willingly adhere to your reverence for life. 
Nor shall our confidence in you be misplaced, for 
what is written on your coins, I have read in the 
hearts of the American people: “In God we trust.” 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








United States and IAEA Sign 
Agreement for Cooperation 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State (press release 321) announced 
on May 11 that an agreement for cooperation in 
the civil uses of atomic energy between the United 
States and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency was signed that day at Vienna, Austria. 
Harold C. Vedeler, Acting U.S. Representative, 
signed the agreement for the United States, and 
Sterling Cole, Director General, signed for the 
IAFA. 

The agreement will make it possible for the 
Agency to draw on the 5,000 kilograms of ura- 
nium 235 pledged to the Agency by President 
Eisenhower at the conference which approved the 
IAEA Statute at United Nations Headquarters 
in 1956.2 

In addition to the 5,000 kilograms, the United 
States has pledged to match the total amount of 
special nuclear materials made available by other 
members of the Agency up to July 19602 The 
Government of the U.S.S.R. is making available 
50 kilograms of uranium 235, and the Government 
of the United Kingdom has agreed to supply 20 
kilograms. As the United States has agreed to 
match the amounts made available by other mem- 
bers, the total amount of uranium 235 that is now 
transferable by the United States to the Agency 
is 5,070 kilograms. 

The special nuclear materials covered by this 
agreement will be furnished by the United States 
at the rates charged by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission for domestic distribution. However, 
special nuclear material worth up to $50,000 may 
be transferred during any calendar year without 
charge for research on peaceful uses or for medi- 
cal therapy. The United States also undertakes 
to assist the Agency in obtaining source material 
from persons under U.S. jurisdiction and agrees 
to accept for reprocessing both special nuclear 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 813. 
* Tbid., Oct. 21, 1957, p. 687. 
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and source material made available by the United 
States under this agreement. 

The IAEA has agreed to assure that any ma- 
terial, equipment, or facilities transferred pur- 
suant to this agreement will be used only for 


peaceful purposes. 


United States and Pakistan 
Ratify Income-Tax Convention 
Press release 349 dated May 21 

Instruments of ratification were exchanged on 
May 21 at Karachi bringing into force an income- 
tax convention between Pakistan and the United 
States. 

The convention between the United States and 
Pakistan for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income was signed at Washington on 
July 1, 1957.1 The convention follows in general 
the pattern of conventions now in force between 
the United States and numerous other countries 
for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to taxes on income. It is designed to eliminate 
obstacles to the international flow of trade and 
investment. It contains provisions relating to 
business, investment, and personal-service income, 
official salaries, pensions and annuities, remunera- 
tion of teachers, remittances to students and an- 
prentices, and interest received by the State Bank 
of Pakistan and the Federal Reserve banks of the 
United States. It also contains, as is customary 
with such conventions, provisions regarding ad- 
ministrative procedures, including exchange of 
information, for giving effect to the convention. 

The second sentence of article XV(1) of the 
convention as signed contained a provision, com- 
monly referred to as the tax-sparing provision, 
under which the amount of income tax and super- 
tax by which an American enterprise’s Pakistan 
tax was reduced by Pakistan law, as an incentive 
for new investment, would be treated, within 
certain limits and on certain conditions, as though 
paid for foreign-tax-credit purposes. After the 
signing of the convention the relevant Pakistan 
law was repealed. 

On July 9, 1958, the United States Senate gave 


* BULLETIN of July 22, 1957, p. 172. 
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advice and consent to ratification of the con- 
vention subject to the reservation “that the second 
sentence of paragraph 1 of Article XV shall not 
be ratified.” The convention was ratified by the 
President subject to that reservation. The text 
of the reservation was communicated by the U.S. 
Government to the Government of Pakistan, 
which accepted the reservation. This constituted 
in effect an understanding that the convention, 
upon entry into force, would be modified in 
accordance with the reservation so that the second 
sentence of article XV(1) is excepted from the 
operation of the convention to the same extent as 
though that sentence were deleted. 

The convention, entering into force upon the 
exchange of instruments of ratification, is effective 
in the United States for taxable years beginning 
on or after January 1, 1959. It is effective in 
Pakistan for “previous years” or “chargeable ac- 
counting periods,” as defined in Pakistan law, 
beginning on or after January 1, 1959. 


International Wheat Agreement 
Signed at Washington 


Press release 350 dated May 21 

From April 6 until and including April 24, 
1959, the International Wheat Agreement, 1959, 
was open for signature at Washington. During 
that period the agreement was signed in behalf of 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium (for the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union, Belgian 
Congo, and Ruanda-Urundi), Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Haiti, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Ko- 
rea, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United States, 
and Vatican City. 

Of the signatories mentioned above, Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, France, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United States are designated in 
article 24 of the agreement as exporting countries. 
The others are designated in article 25 as import- 
ing countries. 

It is provided in the agreement that it will en- 
ter into force on July 16, 1959, as to parts I and 
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III-VIII, and on August 1, 1959, as to part II, 
between the governments of those countries which 
have, by July 16, 1959, accepted or acceded to the 
agreement, provided that such governments hold 
not less than two-thirds of the votes of the export- 
ing countries and not less than two-thirds of the 
votes of the importing countries, as specified in 
the agreement. 

The agreement is open to accession by the gov- 
ernments of certain countries in behalf of which 
the agreement was not signed. 

The International Wheat Agreement, 1956, 
presently in force, will expire by its own terms 
July 31, 1959. The new agreement, like that of 
1956, is a 3-year agreement and is designed to as- 
sure supplies of wheat to importing countries and 
markets for wheat to exporting countries at equi- 
table and stable prices. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958." 
Ratification deposited: Afghanistan, April 28, 1959. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited (with declaration) : Sweden, April 
27, 1959. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 38364, 3362, and 3363, respectively. 

Ratification deposited: Ceylon, February 28, 1959. 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 
2, 1956. TIAS 3365. 

Accession deposited: Ceylon, February 23, 1959. 


Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956. Entered into force May 4, 1959. 

Proclaimed by the President: May 14, 1959. 


* Not in force. 
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BILATERAL 


Colombia 


Agreement extending the agreement of February 6 and 
March 14, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3611), for establish- 
ment and operation of a rawinsonde observation station 
on San Andrés Island, and providing for establishment, 
operation and maintenance of a rawinsonde observa- 
tion station at Bogotéi. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Bogota January 8 and May 8, 1959. Entered into 
force May 8, 1959. 


Denmark 


Agreement relating to a shipbuilding program in Den- 
mark. Effected by exchange of notes at Copenhagen 
May 8, 1959. Entered into force May 8, 1959. 


Muscat, Oman, and Dependencies 


Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights, 
and protocol. Signed at Salalah December 20, 1958." 
Ratified by the President: May 8, 1959. 


Pakistan 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come. Signed at Washington July 1, 1957. 
Ratifications exchanged: May 21, 1959. 

Entered into force: May 21, 1959. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 18-24 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 18 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 312 of May 7, 
321 of May 11, and 325 and 326 of May 13. 


No. Date Subject 


338 5/18 DLF loan to Philippines (rewrite). 
*339 5/19 Educational exchange (Ceylon, Nica- 
ragua). 
*340 5/19 Cultural exchange (Europe, Middle 
East). 
+341 5/19 Parsons: “The Development of Our 
Common Interest in the Pacific.” 
342 5/19 DLF loan to Philippines (rewrite). 
5/20 Office staff of Secretary of State. 
344 5/20 Czechoslovakia credentials (rewrite). 
*345 5/20 Cultural exchange (Cuba). 
5/21 Hanes: White House Conference on 
Refugees. 
347 5/20 DLF loan to Chile (rewrite). 
5/21 Willoughby: House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. 
349 5/21 Income tax convertion with Pakistan. 
350 5/21 International Wheat Agreement, 1959. 
*351 5/21 Cabot nominated Ambassador to Bra- 
zil (biographic details). 
+352 5/22 Henderson: “The Price of Peace and 
Progress.” 
353 5/22 DLF loan to Sudan (rewrite). 
*354 5/22 Possible summit site. 
355 5/22 Loan to Finnish bank. 
*356 5/24 Funeral arrangements for Mr. Dulles. 
357 5/24 Dillon: death of Mr. Dulles. 
858 5/24 Herter: death of Mr. Dulles. 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics. President Recommends Mem- 
bership in Inter-American Bank 


Atomic Energy 

President Urges Soviet Premier To Accept Test 
Control Measures (Eisenhower, Hagerty, Khrush- 
chev) 
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Belgium. Belgian-American Solidarity (King 
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Chile. Development Loans 


Congress, The 

Belgian-American Solidarity (King Baudouin) 
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ican Bank Ae ee a ea ee ae 


Czechoslovakia. Letters of Credence (Ruzek) 


Department and Foreign Service 

The Role of the United States in Africa: Our Inter- 
ests and Operations (Penfield) 

Tributes to John Foster Dulles (Hisenhower, Her- 
ter, Dillon) oy os 


Disarmament. The Road to a Durable Peace 
(Murphy) 


Economic Affairs 

President Recommends Membership in Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank .. . 

The Role of the United States in Afra: ‘Oe i» 
terests and Operations (Penfield) 

United States and Pakistan — Tncome-Tat 
Convention , 


Educational Exchange. The Role of the United 
States in Africa: Our Interests and Opera- 
tions (Penfield) Pe ie 


Finland. U.S. Loan To Assist Finnish Bank To 
Finance Building of Small Ships 


Germany- 

The Road to a Durable Peace (Murphy) ; 

U.S. Continues Presentation of Western Peace Plan 
in Second Week of Foreign Ministers Conference 
(Herter) eae by oeemese ‘ 


Health, Education, and Welfare. The World 
Health Organization and World Peace (Wil- 
cox) x * es bes 9 ee Pe 


International Information. The Role of the United 
States in Africa: Our Interests and Operations 
EE 4.4 Sice'ie. e Uee sm ee le ee ee 


Index 


International Organizations and Conferences 


United States and IAEA Sign Agreement for Coop- 
eration 

U.S. Continues Peenitation of Western Peace Plan 
in Second Week of Foreign Ministers Conference 
(Herter) 

The World Health Cranuinaiton oad World Peace 
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Iran. The Road to a Durable Peace (Murphy) 


Mutual Security 

Development Loans (Chile, Philippines, Sudan) 

The Role of the United States in Africa: Our In- 
terests and Operations (Penfield) : 

U.S. Loan To Assist Finnish Bank To Finance 
Building of Small Ships 


Pakistan. United States and Pakistan Ratify 
Income-Tax Convention P 


Philippines. Development Loans 


Presidential Documents 


President Recommends Membership in Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank 

President Urges Soviet Premier To Accept Test 
Control Measures ree ee | ee 

Tributes to John Foster Dulles 


Sudan. Development Loans 


Treaty Information 


Current Actions 

International Wheat Aagiinaind Signed at Wash- 
ington 

United States and TARA Sign Aguettnent for ‘Cees 
eration 

Onited States anil Pakistan Ratify ar 
Convention ie ay 


U.S.S.R. 


President Urges Soviet Premier To Accept Test 
Control Measures (Eisenhower, Hagerty, Khrush- 
chev) 

The Road toa Durable Peace ( Murphy) 

U.S. Continues Presentation of Western Peace Plan 
in Second Week of Foreign Ministers Conference 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1941, Volume Il, EUROPE 


The Department of State recently released Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1941, Volume II, Europe, one of a series of 
seven volumes giving the documentary record of the diplomacy of 
the United States for the year 1941. Volume I, covering general 
multilateral subjects and the Soviet Union, and Volume IV, on 
the Far East, have already been published. The new volume, deal- 
ing almost entirely with problems arising from the war in Europe, 
has sections on relations with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Rumania, Spain, and Yugoslavia. Slightly more than half the 
volume relates to France. 

Copies of Volume II may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $4.25 each. 


Please send me 
1941, Volume II, Europe. 
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